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FELICIA HEMANS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE HEART.” 





“ Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 
Not for a place ‘mid kingly minstrels dead, 
But that perchance a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer ; for this alone 
bless thee, oh my God !” 


So unprecedented has been the popularity of the poems of Mrs. 
Hemans, so universal the admiration of that sweetest of English 
singers, that comparatively few, even in our own land, are ignorant of 
the poetess, or strangers to her lays. Almost every one; who has 
paused a moment in his weary pilgrimage, and turned aside from the 
highway of life to the lanes and by-ways of the heart, reads, and 
loves the “ spirit-records,” of her who made the heart her home, and 
sought out its secrets; and rises from a perusal of any thing she has 
written, with the feeling, that he is made wiser and happier by it; for 
he has been communing with a friend, one who proffers kind symps- 
thy, with every earnest and deep emotion; he has been advised by 
eloquent words of his high destiny, and aided in his onward way, by 
the teachings of one, who has gone before him to the brighter world, 
one who has already attained that for which he must still labor on. 
But very few of the many who delight in her writings, who have 
sought there, and found ail the human heart can know and teach of 
intense and pure feeling, who have made her thoughts their own, and 
claim her as a tender friend, know aught of the woman, saving as they 
glean it from her verse. Chorley’s “ Memorials,” published not long 
after her devease, are very imperfect, “‘ presenting, in undue promi- 
nence, a certain portion of the writer’s mind, by no means the portion 
with which her admirers will best sympathize, and omitting that other 
and more exalted division, in which she was solely and preéminently 
herself, thereby creating a very inadequate estimate of her character.” 
Even these “ Memorials” are but little known, especially in our see- 
tion of the country, and the memoirs prepared by her sistet are yet 
more rarely met with. This last compilation is a worthy tribute to the 
genius and heart of the poetess, for it was written by one who knew 
her intimately, loved and adtired her with a most pertfect apprecia- 
tion, and has given to the world a faithful transeript of the woman, 
as well as the poetess. True, there is discernible on every page, the 
partiality of affeetion, but it is a partiality we can well forgive, for the 
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love which prompted it, finds an echo in every breast. Believing that 
any thing relating to her, will be interesting to those who read her 
poetry, this sketch has been prepared from the memoir, assisted by 
Chorley’s work, with the earnest hope, that those who read it, will be 
incited to Jearn yet more of her whose whole life was a lesson to her 
sex ; not only to those who make the cultivation ef mind a primary 
object and purpose, but to every daughter, mother, and friend, and 
more than all, to the Christian. 

Felicia Browne was born at Liverpool on the 25th of September, 
1793. Her father was a native of Ireland, a descendant of the Sligo 
family: her mother, whose family name was Wagner, was descended 
from a Venitian house, whose old name, Veniero, had in course of time 
been corrupted into this German form. Many of the family had in 
olden times held posts of honor in Venice; three of them had been 
Doges, and one bore the honorable rank of commander at the battle 
of Lepanto. ‘In the waning days of the republic, her grandfather 
held the humbler situation of Imperial and Tuscan Consul at Liver- 

ol.” 

While yet an infant, the father of Felicia removed from Liverpool 
to Gwrych, in Denbighshire, Wales. A spacious and solitary old 
mansion, close to the sea-shore, and shut in by a chain of picturesque 
mountains, was now the home of the young and enthusiastic poetess, for 
even at that early age, her extraordinary genius began to develop itself. 
It was here she learned to love nature, with that intensity which ever 
afterwards ‘‘ haunted her like a passion.” ‘“ During her last illness 
she frequently reverted to this home of her youth, with a peculiar and 
minute yearning towards ‘ the days of other years.’ She would dwell 
upon the tales of her childhood, would tell of the strange creeping 
awe with which the solitude and stillness of Gwrych inspired her ; 
how it bore the reputation of being a haunted house ; and how on one 
occasion, having heard a rumor of a fiery greyhound which kept watch 
at the end of the avenue, she sallied forth by moonlight, eager to en- 
counter the goblin.” Here her education became the peculiar care of 
her mother, whose capabilities for the task she assumed were of the 
highest order; her.acquirements most extensive and varied; and 
whose whole character, presenting a rare union of strong sense, with 
primitive single-mindedness, was an exemplification of St. Paul’s de- 
scription of that charity, which “ suffereth long and is kind,” “ seek- 
eth not her own,” “thinketh no evil.” Her piety was sober, stead- 
fast, and cheerful; never displaying itself in high-wrought excitements 
or ostentatious professions, but silently influencing every action of her 
life, and shedding a perpetual sunshine, over all that came within her 
sphere. With such a parent, whose heart was garnered up in her 
beautiful and gifted child, what wonder that the young Felicia made 
the most rapid and astonishing improvement, in all that was taught 
her? While yet a mere child she was noted by every one, as much 
for her rare beauty, as her exquisitely gifted mind ; with an extraor- 
dinary grasp of memory, and a perfect apprehension of what she read, 
she passed days and weeks devouring the contents of works of history, 
poetry and fiction, with an astonishing rapidity ; when but six years of 
age, she stole away to the boughs of an old apple-tree, to read the 
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thrilling pages of Shakspeare, and at deen she poured forth a tri- 
bute in verse, to the great dramatist. 

In 1808, the first collection of her poems was given to the public, 
in the form of a quarto volume; these consisted chiefly of birthday 
addresses, songs by the sea-shore, invocations to fairies, etc. Their 
appearance called forth a criticism, whose unmerited severity caused 
Felicia the utmost mortification, and many bitter tears. Soon’ after 
this her poetry assumed a different caste—‘‘ warlike themes became the 
subjects of songs, and trumpets and banners now floated through the 
dreams, where birds and flowers once reigned paramount.” Her two 
eldest brothers were now both in the army; one of them was engaged 
in the Spanish campaign under Sir John Moore, and all the enthusi- 
astic imaginings of the sister, wete of England’s glorious valor, and 
the patriotism of the chivalric but unfortunate Spaniard. About this 
time she composed a poem entitled, “England and Spain,” which was 
published and translated into Spanish, and considered a most remark- 
able production for a young girl of fourteen years. 

At this time when her mind was wrought up to such a pitch of ro- 
mantic enthusiasm, Capt. Hemans became acquainted with the fair 
daughter of song. She was then only fifteen, and her radiant beaut 
was in its full and perfect glow. “ The mantling bloom of her cheek 
was shaded by a profusion of natural ringlets, of a rich golden brqwn, 
and the ever-varying expression of her brilliant eyes, gave a changeful 
play to her countenance, which would have made it impossible for any 
paiuter to do justice to it.” Her exceeding beauty won the most fer- 
vent admiration from the young soldier : 


“ She was beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d— 
She was a woman, and therefore to be won ;” 


and the intense and earnest devotion professed by one, whom her 
vivid imagination readily invested with every chivalrous attribute, 
drew from the maiden an acknowledgment of reciprocated affection. 
They parted soon, however, and the friends of both hoped that their 
separation would dispel, what they considered but a passing fancy. 
She now devoted herself to the study of the French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German languages. This last ‘‘ magnificent language” opened a 
whole new world of poetry and music to her. She had a taste for 
drawing, and excelled in delicate sketches ; and upon the harp and 
pian», her execution was remarkable for its feeling and expression. 
She best loved national airs, and of these the Welsh and Spanish were 
her favorites, though she had always a peculiar feeling for Irish melo- 
dies. She said of herself at one time, “I put myself in mind of an 
Irish melody sometimes, with its quick and wild transitions, from sadness 
to gayety.” Speaking of Irish music, she said, “ there breathes 
through it—or perhaps I imagine all this—a mingling of exultation 
and despondence, like funeral strains with revelry, a something un- 
conquerable, yet mournful, which interests me deeply.” In after years, 
when from sorrow and much suffering she had become like “ a reed 
shaken by the wind,’ music excited her to a very painful degree ; 
alluding to it in one of her letters, she said, referring to a work of 
Richter’s :—* what a deep echo gives answer within my mind to the 


exclamation of the immortal old man, who ‘ was unhappy at the sound 
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of music which dilates the heart of man with its whole capacity for the 
infinite; and he cried aloud,—‘Away! away! Thou speakest of 
things, which throughout my endless life, I have not found and shall 
not find’ !” 

In 1812 was published another and smaller volume of her poetry, 
entitled, “‘ The Domestic Affections, and other Poems ;’’ and in the 
summer of the same year, the author was united by marriage to Capt, 
Hemans, who had returned to Wales the preceding year, and renewed 
their acquaintance, Of her wedded life very little is known ; her hus- 
band resided with her at Bronwylfa, the family resideuce at that time, 
until after the birth of her fifth child, when he left her, and took up 
his residence at Rome, His impaired health rendered a change of 
climate necessary, and it has been alleged, that ‘‘ Mrs. Hemans’ literary 
pursuits, and the education of her children, made it more eligible for 
her to remain under the maternal roof, than to accompany him to 
Rome”’—and this is quite true ; but years of separation, consequently 
of alienation, rolled on, and from the time of their parting till their 
death, they never met again ; and thus was virtually severed the most 
sacred of all ties, and she, who seemed formed only to be loved and 
cherished, was, as it were, forsaken and cast aside by him who had 
won her love, and vowed at the altar of the Most High to protect her. 
Her filial and maternal affections, and the attachment of her numer- 
ous private friends, became now her sources of happiness; the one 
string of the spirit-harp which gives its sweetest music to life, no longer 
thrilled the bosom, for a careless hand had broken it, 

At this time, “‘ her poetry,” to use the words of a judicious critique, 
“* was correct, classical, and highly polished, but it wanted warmth ; 
it partook more of the nature of statuary than painting. She fettered 
her mind with facts and authorities, and drew upon her memory when 
she might have relied upon her imagination. She was diffident of 
herself, and, to quote her own admission, ‘ loved to repose under the 
shadow of great names,” This taste by degrees gave way to one, 
which suggested a choice of subjects more nearly allied to the thoughts 
and feelings of daily life, She turned from the fables of antiquity, 


“Distinct, but distant—clear, but oh! how cold!” 


to the more heart-warming traditions of the middle ages; imbuing 
every theme with the peculiar coloring of her own mind—her instinc- 
tive sense of the picturesque, and her intense love of the beautiful. 
Her poetry of this class is so eloquently characterized by the able 
writer of the article already referred to in the Dublin University 

ine, that in no other language can jt be more truly and grace- 
fully deseribed, 

* Tender and enthusiastic, she fed her mind upon all things noble, 
aud would tolerate no other as the aliment of imagination. Sbe 
created for herself a world of high-souled men and women, whose 
love had no outward glitter, no surface-sparkle, but was a deep o’er- 
mastering stream, strong, steady and uvbroken, The men were made 
to hold high feasts on days of victory—to lead the resolute chivalry of 
freedom-——to consecrate banners in ancient churches, solemnized with 
rich evening light—to scale the walls of cities or defend them—to 
strike with courage-~or to endure with fortitude. The women to sing 
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hymns of pensive worship—to sit in antique bowers with open missals 
and attendant maidens—to receive at castle gates the true-hearted and 
brave—to rush amid the spears and receive the wound meant for the 
sterner heart—to clasp the infant snatched from peril at the peril of 
life-——to bear uncomplaining agonies—and above all, to wait long, long 
days for the deceiver who will not return; to know the deadly sick- 
ness of a fading hope, and at last to dedicate a broken heart to him 
who has crushed it. These*are the people and achievements of her 
pages ; here is the fountain and principle of her inspirations—honor 
deepened and sanctified by religion.” 

About this time were published her prize poems, also The Sceptic, 
which procured for her great popularity, and rendered her writings 
more generally known. And now commenced many of those literary 
friendships which were ever after such sources of pleasure and grati- 
fication to her. Bishop Heber, who resided near her, was ever a yaiu- 
able friend, Hannah More, Miss Mitford, and many others became 
esteemed correspondents. Mary Howitt, Joanna Baillie, Wordsworth, 
and Scott, the great novelist, were also added to the list of her ad- 
mirers. She delighted in the graphic sketches of rural life, drawn by 
Miss Mitford, and published under the title of “ Our Village.” She 
says, writing to her, ‘‘do you know I often think of you and the 
pleasure you must feel in being able to run to your father and mother 
with all the praises you receive? For me, that joy is past,” alluding 
to the recent death of her almost idolized mother, “‘ but I will not 
write in sadgess to her, whose own writings have often thrown sun- 
shine over my variable spirits. How are my old friends of ‘ Our 
Village,” Lizzy, aud Lucy, and May, and the pleasant people at the 
‘ vicarage,’ and the merry men of the cricket-ground? do tell me of 
them. I became acquainted with your delightful bird-catcher last 
month, and have only to hope that you were not the worse for the fog 
in which you encountered him, the very description of which almost 
took my hair out of curl whilst reading it.” And again, “ I believe 
if I could be personally introduced to you, that I should in less than 
five minutes, begin to inquire about Lucy and the lilies of the valley, 
and whether you had succeeded in peopling that shady border in your 
own territory, ‘ with those shy flowers.’ My boys, the constant com- 
panions of my walks about our village, and along our two pretty 
rivers, the Eelwy and Clwyd, are not less interested in your gipsies, 
young and old, your heroes of the cricket-ground, and above all— 
Jack Hatch !—woful and amazed did they all look when they found 
out that Jack Hatch could die!” 

With the death of her mother, alluded to above, seemed to com- 
mence the real troubles, sorrows, and sufferings of her after life. 
That dear parent, whose ‘ patient counsels, ready sympathy, and un- 
failing love,” were so indispensable to the relying, confiding spirit of 
the poetess, died after a tedious illness, and the daughter’s heart 
seemed desolated ; her anticipations of this event may be seen in her 
Hymn by a bed of sickness. Speaking of her bereavement, she says, 
‘« ] feel that the void it has left behind, must cause me to bear a yearn- 
ing heart within me to the grave,’’ and subsequently she thus alludes 
to her mother’s room; “I have frequently entered it siuce its privation, 
and indeed, am in the habit of going there when my heart is more 
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than usually oppressed. It seems to me almost a place of refuge 
from care and fear which too often weighs down my spirit heavily.” 
From this shock she seems never to have recovered; her letters for 
months after, nay, till the close of her life, contain allusions to that 
sainted mother—the loss was irreparable. Her sister says: “ From 
henceforth she was to be a stranger to any thing like an equal flow of 
quiet steadfast happiness. Fugitive enjoyments, entrancing excite- 
ments, adulation the most intoxicating, society the most brilliant, all 
these, and more than these, were hers in after years; but the old home 
feeling of shelter and security was gone forever, ‘removed like a shep- 
herd’s tent ;’ and how many mournful allusions to this ‘ aching void’ 
were henceforth to be found in her poetry.” 

For some time previous to the decease of her mother, she had been 
in the habit of receiving from America, frequent proofs of her popu- 
larity in the “far land of the West.” Dr. Bancroft, Prof. Norton, 
Dr. Channing, and others, became her favored correspondents, and 
she often mentions them with expressions of esteem and respect. 
She exceedingly admired the lofty eloquence of Dr. C.; and his Dis- 
course on the Evidences of Christianity, she mentions as a powerful 
production, whose influence would be great, and productive of much 
good. ° She says, in a letter to a friend, “ He is a Unitarian, and as 
you will observe from his Essay on Milton, a zealous advocate of that 
cause ; but surely there is enough in the path we all tread together, to 
make us feel we are ‘children of one Father,’ and to prevent our 
allowing difference of opinion to divide our hearts.” Through the 
munificence of Prof. Norton and others, she received much of the 
trans-atlantic literature always with the greatest pleasure. At every 
fresh arrival, “‘ the unfolding of the various treasures was a treat to 
young and old, and the peculiar odor of the pine wood which the 
books used to imbibe from the cases on their voyage, was greeted as 
‘the American smell’ almost as joyfully as the aromatic breezes of 
the New World were first inhaled by Columbus and his companions.” 
Writing to a friend, she says, “‘ Your autograph, which I transmitted 
to my American friends, was very gratefully received, and is enshrined 
in a book amidst, I know not how many ‘bright names,’—for aught I 
know, Washington himself may be there, side by side with you; and 
not improbably is, for they are going to send me“an original letter of 
his, which I shall prize much.” 

The Voice of Spring, that well known and much admired lyric, 
was written before her mother’s death, at a time when as yet no great 
«sorrow had overwhelmed her with its bitter waters ; still she expresses 
in that little poem feelings which were hers peculiarly, even at that 
happiest season of her life. At one time she says, “I cannot but 
feel every year, with the return of the violet, how much the shadows 
of my mind have deepened since its last appearance, and to me, the 
spring, with all its joy and beauty, is generally a time of thoughtful- 
ness rather than of mirth.” Again; “* We remember how we were 
wont to rejoice in the soft air and pleasant sunshine ; and these things 
can charm us no longer, ‘ because they are not.’ The farewell sad- 
ness of autumn on the contrary, its falling leaves and universal 
imagery of decay, by bringing home to us a sense of our own mortality, 
identifies us more closely with those who are gone before, and the veil 
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of separation becomes as it were more transparent. We are impressed 
with a pervading conviction that ‘we shall go to them,’ while in spring, 
every thing seems mournfully to echo ‘they will not return to us.’ ” 
In a letter written in the month of May, she says, “ Poor A. H. is to 
be buried to-morrow. With the bright sunshine laughing around, it 
seems more sad to think of ; yet if I could choose when I wish to die, 
it should be in the spring—the influence of that season is so strangely 
depressing on my heart and frame.” 

This almost morbid sensitiveness to nature’s moans and her tones 
of sadness, was perceptible in many other ways and at other times. 
The howling of the wind at night had a very exciting effect upon her 
nerves ; working upon her imagination often to an alarming degree. 
These solemn and mysterious influences are alluded to in The Song 
of the Night, and The Voice of the Wind. 

“The sight and sound of the sea were always connected in her 
mind with melancholy associations ; with 


* Doubt, and something dark, 
Of the old Sea, some reverential fear’ — 


with images of storm and desolation, of shipwreck and sea-burial. 
The last indeed was so often present to her imagination, and has so 
frequently been introduced into her poetry, that any one inclined to 
superstitious presentiments, might also have been supposed to fancy it 
a foreshadowing of some such dark fate in store, either for herself or 
for some one dear to her. These associations like those awakened by 
the wind were perfectly distinct from any thing of personal timidity, 
and were the more indefinable as she had never suffered any calamity 
at all connected with the sea: none of those she loved had ever been 
consigned to its reckless waters, nor had she ever seen it in all its ter- 
rors, for the coast on which her early years were passed, is by no 
means a rugged or dangerous one, and is seldom visited by disaster.” 
In one of her later sonnets she says: 


— “Yer, O blue deep! 

Thou that no trace of human hearts dost keep, 
Never to thee did love with silvery chain 

w my soul’s dream, which through all nature sought 
What waves deny,—some bower of steadfast bliss, 
A home to twine with fancy, feeling, ht 
As with sweet flowers :—But chastened Hope for this, 
Now turns from earth’s green vallies, as from thee, 
To that sole changeless world, where there is no more sea.” 


The same’ thought is expressed in one of her letters,—‘t Did you ever 
observe how strangely sounds and images of water—rushing torrents 
and troubled ocean waves, are mingled with the visionary distresses of 
dreams and delirium? To me there is no more perfect emblem of 
peace than that expressed by the scriptural phrase, ‘“ there shall be no 
more.sea.”’. Her sister forcibly contrasts the peculiar womanliness of 
these associations with those of Lord Byron in his magnificent apos- 
trophe to the sea. 

The versatility of Mrs. Hemans’ mind and genius was such that 
she could turn with the most perfect grace from an enthusiastic pane- 
gyric on the lofty tone.and fervid manner of Dr. Channing, to the dis- 
cussing of the various merits of two humming tops from the most 
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serious of her literary pursuits, to ‘‘ making garlands for my little boys 
to dance with as it is the birthday of the youngest.” Her letters 
often exhibited a singular mixture of maternal and literary anxieties. 
In one of them she says: ‘I have not been able, I am sorry to say, 
to pay the least attention to my Welsh studies, since your departure. 
I am so fearful of not having the copying of the tragedy completed by 
the time my brother and sister return, and I have such a variety of 
nursery intérruptions, that, what with the murdered Provengals, 
George’s new clothes, Mr. Morehead’s Edinburgh Magazine, Arthur’s 
cough, and his Easter holidays, besides the dozen little riots which 
occur in my colony every day, my ideas are sometimes in such a state 
of rotary motion, that it is with great difficulty that I can reduce them 
into any sort of order.” 

Instances of her humor and playfulness are frequent in her letters. 
At one time she complained much of the disturbances she endured 
from the inroads of masons and carpenters, who were employed in 
making some alterations in her residence. Once in her desperation 
she was driven to take refuge in the laundry, from which classic local- 
ity she was wont to say—it would be no wonder if sadly mangled lines 
were to issue. Some of her lamentations are poured forth in this 
strain: “] entreat you to pity me—I am actually im the melancholy 
situation of Lord Byron’s ‘ scorpion girt by fire’-— Her circle narrow- 
ing as she goes,’ for I have been pursued by the household troops 
through every room successively,-and begin to think of establishing 
my métier in the cellar; though I dare say if I were to fix myself as 
comfortably in a hogshead as Diogenes himself, it would immediately 
be discovered that some of the hoops or staves wanted repair.” Occa- 
sionally too, she would give vent to some little jeu d’esprit in verse, 
where sparkled the most delicate wit and humor, but never satire. 
“ Sarcasm she deprecated as unwomanly and unamiable,” and though 
she possessed a quick sense of the ludicrous, yet it has been truly said 
of her, “no sharp or scornful speech is on record against her.” 
Among her most intimate friends, those who understood her and could 
fully appreciate her varied powers, she would often yield herself up, 
“with child-like abandon, to the impulse of the moment, whatever it 
might be.” ‘To them she would often speak in a good-natured but 
amusing manner of the strange proofs she frequently received of her 
popularity—“ the whimsical tributes, overstrained compliments,” &c.— 
though nothing could be more repugnant to her feelings, than to give 
pain to any one who wished to give her pleasure. Writing of what 
Charles Lamb calls the “‘ Albumean persecution,” which she had to 
endure at Wavertree, she says, ‘“ They had an album with them—ab- 
solutely an album! You had seaneiy left me to my fate—oh, bow 
you laughed the moment you were set free !—when the little woman, 
with the inquisitorial eyes, informed me that the tall woman with the 
superior understanding—heaven save the mark !—was ambitious of 
possessing my autograph, and out leaped in lighting forth ‘the al- 
bum.’ A most evangelical and edifying book it is truly, so I, out ‘of 

spleen, mean to insert in it something as strongly savoring of the 
agan miscellany as 1 dare. O the ‘ pleasures of Fame!’ O that 

I were but the little girl in the top of the elm-tree again !” 
She laughingly describes the numberless admonitions “to take more 
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eare of herself,” which ler kind friends gave her when her chest was 
much affected by cold and her lungs attacked, and ends with—‘t When- 
ever my death from neglect of ‘ fur-cloaks’ and flannel wrapping-gowns, 
comforters and hare-skins, does really take place, as the fulfilment of 
a thousand and one prophecies, I have the pleasure of thinking that it 
must be a matter of general satisfaction. All the comments on the 
occasion will, I have no doubt, close like the celebrated story of 
Tommy aud Harry, (which I earnestly hope you remember,) in the 
spelling-book of old, ‘Don’t care always comes to an evil end.’” And 
again, writing of a visit she had received from the poet Montgomery, 
“the real Peter Bell,” she says: ‘“* He complained much in the course 
of conversation, and I heartily joined with him, of the fancy which 
wise people have in the present times of setting one right; that is, 
cheating one out of all the pretty old legends and stories, in the place 
of which they want to establish dull facts. We mutually grumbled 
about Fair Rosamond, Queen Eleanor and the poisoned wound, 
Richard the Third and his hump-back ; but agreed most resolutely 
that nothing should ever make us give up William Tell.” 

In the autumn of 1828, Mrs. Hemans took up ber residence at the 
little village of Wavertree, near Liverpool, where she was surrounded 
by. friends, saw much literary society, aud had easy access to all 
kinds of literature, especially the German, in which she delighted ; 
mauy works in that language were her constant companions, their 
perusal her choicest recreation. Still she pined for the “‘ green moun- 
tains of Wales,” indeed she seems never to have been happy in her 
place of residence after she left Rhyllen, ‘‘ her mountain home.” It 
was there that she had passed the happiest years of her life, there she 
parted with her husband, and there where a mother’s love had brooded 
over her and comforted her through much sorrow, that kind parent 
bade her the farewell which has in it no hope of meeting again in this 
world. There were born her gallant and noble boys, whose proud 
affection for her, made them blessings indeed to her else desolate 
heart, and weary course through life ; there too a brother had watched 
over her, and a sister’s love had called forth her grateful thanks to 
heaven for its mercies. There the first breath of fame had reached 
her and thrilled her bosom, and there was the home hallowed by love, 
by friendship, by joy and sorrow, and surrounded by scenes whose 
feature was imaged with thought, fraught with spirit-stirring memo- 
ries. 

Her poetry at this time was characterized by a fervor and intensity 
which was deeper and stronger than at any previous period. This 
increased sensitiveness of her nature was perceptible also in her more 
ardent passion for music, her growing love for flowers, and her delight 
in those writings where deep aud earnest feeling was portrayed. 
Musie, however, was now oftentimes too exciting for her, and she was 
obliged to discontinue the practice of the harp altogether. Now too, 
the illness of her children and the cares of her household, together 
with her literary labors, (for she supported and educated her sons by 
the productions of her pen,) wore upon her already feeble constitution, 
until serious fears were entertained by her friends that she would 
never recover her wonted tone of health and spirits. Urging a consi- 
deration of the state of her health, with other inducements, they at 
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length prevailed on her to undertake a long contemplated journey 
into Scotland. In her memoir is found much interesting detail of this 
and a subsequent visit to the land of rural bards, of antiquaries, and 
scholars deeply read in legendary lore. Here she visited, first, Chiefs- 
wood, the residence of Mr. Hamilton, the accomplished author of 
Cyril Thornton : then she was welcomed at Abbotsford by the prince 
of novelists :—the acquaintance then formed with Sir Walter Scott 
afforded her much pleasure, and she speaks often of the delight with 
which she listened to him as he poured forth “ from the fulness of his 
rich mind and peopled memory, song and legend, and tale of old, until 
I could almost fancy, I heard the gathering cry of some chieftain of 
the hills, so completely does his spirit carry me back to the days of 
the slogan and the fire cross,” This visit to Abbotsford was a gleam 
of sunlight over the shadowy pathway of her life, and she never wea- 
ried of telling of the treasured relics, whose very memory enkindled 
her enthusiastic imagination ; and of the poet’s farewell to her, “ so 
frank, and simple, and heartfelt, as he said to me, ‘ there are some 
whom we meet and should like ever to claim as kith and kin, and you 
are one of those.’ ” 

At Edinburgh, she met with Mrs. Grant, Basil Hall, Mr. Jeffry 
Mackenzie, Mr, Alison, Sir Robert Liston, and hosts of other stars 
in the literary firmament, After a few memorable weeks of inter- 
course with these gifted beings, she bade them adieu and sought out 
the poet Wordsworth in his home amid the mountain lakes; which 
residence she describes with all her enthusiastic admiration of beauty, 
and all the veneration with which she ever regarded the abode of 
genius and piety, Of the poet she writes, “* There is a daily beauty 
in his life, which is in such lovely harmony with his poetry, that I am 
thankful to have witnessed and felt it.”—‘* His reading is very peculiar, 
but to my ear, delightful ; slow, solemn, earnest in expression more 
than I haye ever heard, When he reads or recites in the open air, his 
deep, rich tones, seem to proceed from a spirit-voice and belong to 
the religion of the place, they harmonize so fitly with the thrilling 
tones of woods and waterfalls,”—** You may remember how much I 
disliked, and I think you agreed with me in reprobating the shallow 
theory of Mr. Moore’s, with regard to the unfitness of genius for 
domestic happiness, I was speaking of it yesterday to Mr. Words- 
worth, and was pleased with his remark, ‘It is not because they possess 
genius that they make unhappy homes, but because they do not pos- 
sess genius enough ; a higher order of mind would enable them to 
see and feel all the beauty of domestic ties.’ His mind may well 
inhabit an untroubled atmosphere, for, as he himself declares, no 
wounded affections, no embittered feelings have ever been his lot— 
the current of his domestic life has flowed on bright, pure and un- 
broken, Hence I think much of the high, sculpture-like repose, 
which invests both his character and his writings, with so tranquil a 
dignity.” 

Near Rydal Mount, Mrs. Hemans took up her residence for the re- 
mainder of the summer in a little villa-like cottage, called Dovenest, 
in the neighborhood also of Elleray, Prof. Wilson’s residence. Here 
she found that soothing repose so much needed, but it was of short 
eontinuanee, for even here she complains of “ parties hunting for hons 
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in dove’s nests,’ of a ‘renewal of the Album persecution,” of an 
absolute maelstrom of letters and paper, threatening ‘‘ to boil over the 
drawers to which they were consigned,” till at last the despaiting con- 
clusion is come to, ‘that one might as well hope for peace in the 
character of a shadowless man, as a literary woman.” 

Late in the autumn she returned to Wavertree, but now convinced 
that her residence there was neither as suitable to her own health, nor 
as favorable to the education of her sons, as she had been led to hope ; 
and having formed an agreeable idea of Dublin, from a visit she had 
made there, as well as influenced by the fact that her brother was 
stationed in Ireland, she determined to remove thither. On her way 


back to Wavertree, she paid her last visit to Bronwylfa, and bade a 
final adieu to the 


“ Green land of her childhood, her home, and her dead.” 


Her health was now failing rapidly, and writing about the complaint 
of the heart from which she suffered, she says, ‘‘ Dr. —— says that 
nothing but great care and perfect quiet will prevent its assuming 4 
dangerous character ; and I told him he might as well prescribe for 
me, the powdered diamonds which physicians of the olden time 
ordered for royal patients. I cannot but own that this has somewhat 
deepened the melancholy impressions under which I am going to Ire- 
land, for I cannot but feel assured that he is right.” After arriving 
at Dublin, she writes, “ My life here is somewhat as might have been 
expected, more broken up into fragments then ever.” But this did 
not continue long, for she soon became too unwell to go out or to 
receive other than very intimate friends, though at times she would 
seem better, and even engage in little excursions of pleasure, or visit 
friends residing out of the city. She met with many warm hearted 
and zealous friends in Ireland, who did all in their power to make 
smooth the rough path of life to the gentle daughter of song. 

Before she was quite confined to her room, the celebrated Paganini 
visited the Irish capital, and she listened with the most intense delight 
to the eloquent music which he drew forth from his violin; and soon 
after, the divine melody of Neukomm, the organist, enraptured her 
with its perfection. 

It was about this time, while confined to her sofa, that she wrote 
The Poet's dying Hymn, one of the finest poems in the English lan- 
guage. ‘It is impossible,” says her sister, ‘to read this affecting 
poem, without feeling how distinctly it breathes the inward echoes of 
the soul, to the frequent warnings of the summoner ; those presenti- 
ments which must have long silently possessed her, here for the first 
time finding utterance. Still more strongly does it evidence that sub- 
dued and serene frame of mind, into which het once vivacious tem- 
perament, and painfully vibrating sensibilities, were now so gently 
and happily subsiding. A delight in sacred literature and particularly 
in the writings of some of our old divines, became from henceforward 
her predomiuant taste, and her earnest and diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, was a well-spring of daily and inereasing comfort.” “She now 
sought no longer to forget her trials, but rather to contemplate them 
through the only true and reconciling medium; and that relief from 
sorrow and suffering, for which she had been apt to turn to the ficti- 
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cious world of imagination, was now afforded her by calm and con- 
stant meditation on what can alone be called ‘ the things that are.’” 

A circumstance occurred at this time which affected her very much. 
One day a stranger called and earnestly requested to see her, but her 
health would not allow of her receiving company, and she declined 
seeing him; he however persisted in entreating a few moments audi- 
ence so urgently, that he was at length admitted. “As soon as he 
saw her, he explained in words and tones of the deepest feeling, that 
the object of his visit was to acknowledge a debt of obligation that he 
could not rest satisfied without avowing—that to her he owed, in the 
first instance, that faith and those hopes which were now more pre- 
cious to him than life itself; for it was by reading her poem, The 
Sceptic, that he had been first awakened from the miserable delusions 
of infidelity, and induced ‘ to search the Scriptures.’ Having poured 
his thanks and benedictions in an uncontrollable gush of emotion, this 
strange but interesting visitant took his departure, leaving her over- 
whelmed with a mingled sense of joyful gratitude and wondering 
humility.” 

Her letters to her friends from this time, abound in passages where 
breathes the true spirit of the Christian sanctified by much suffering, 
and made meet for the kingdom of heaven ; and her numerous pur- 
poses and literary projects now gave way to one strong impression, 
“that it was her true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, and 
extend its influence.” Previously, Mrs. Hemans had been religious 
only through the deep love of the beautiful, which was implanted in 
her nature, the beauty of religion won her alone, but now its truthful- 
ness and earnest reality sunk into her very spirit, and she hailed as 
far better than indications of. recovery, “the sweet religious peace 
which I feel gradually overshadowing me with its dove-like pinions, 
excluding all that would exclude thoughts of God ;” and every thing 
whose beauty now attracted her, won upon her only by drawing her 
nearer and nearer to Him who is beautiful in His holiness. To the 
very last she retained her passion for flowers and music—witness her 
feelings as depicted in “ Flowers and Music in a room of Sickness” — 





—— “God hath purified my spirit’s eye, 
And in the folds of this consummate roze 
I read bright prophecies. I see not then, 
Dimly and mournfully, the word ‘farewell’ 
On the rich petals traced ; No—in soft veins 
And characters of beauty, I can read— 
‘ Look up, look heavenward.’” 

During these solemn and blessed hours her children were much 
with her, ove of them constantly. ‘ How often must the earnest eyes 
of the languid sufferer have rested on these her bright and blooming 
ones, with all a mother’s tenderness and pride !—how must her heart 
have overflowed with unutterable yearnings at the thought of leaving 
them !—how fervently must she have committed them in silent, inward 
supplication to the love and care of their heavenly Father!” Just 
before her final illness, she had the happiness of meeting her sister 
and brother-in-law, after a separation of several years. This kind 
sister was with her through her long sickness and her last agonies. 
Also her brother and sister-in-law came up from Kilkenny to minister 
in love.to her comfort.. Archbishop and Mrs. Whately, with thought- 
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ful kindness, placed at her disposal their own couutry-seat at Redes- 
dale, whither she was removed. The future destination of her chil- 
dren was all that now troubled with anxious care the meek sufferer, 
for they had all to work out their own path to independence ; but an 
unexpected letter from Sir Robert Peel, appointing the eldest, Henry, 
to a clerkship in the Admiralty, “and accompanied by a munificent 
donation, which, emanating from such a quarter, could create no feel- 
ings but those of heartfelt thankfulness unmingled with any alloy of 
false delicacy or mistaken pride.” 

The increasing danger of her situation soon made it advisable that 
she should return to Dublin—and when once there she entered her 
sick chamber never to leave it in life. ‘That dark and silent chamber 
seemed illumined by light from above and cheered with songs of angels; 
and she would say that, in her intervals from pain, ‘no poetry could 
express, nor imagination conceive, the visions of blessedness which 
flitted across her fancy, and made her waking hours more delightful 
than those even that were given to temporary repose.’ Her spirit ap- 
peared half-etherealized, and her miud would seem to be fraught with 
deep, holy, and incommunicable thoughts; then again her extraor- 
dinary power of memory would shine forth with increased brightness, 
and she would lie for hours and repeat to herself whole chapters of 
the Bible, and page after page of Milton and Wordsworth. Her 
prayer was now—‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord—be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ About two months before her death, she 
received the sacrament with her son, admitted to his first communion 
beside his mother’s death-bed. As spring advanced she revived some- 
what, but it was only for a season, then ‘the shadows of death began 
to close in apace. The wing once so buoyant and fearless was now 
meekly folded, and the weary, wounded bird longed for rest.’ On 
Saturday, the 16th of May, 1835, in the midst of a gentle slumber, 
her purified spirit passed away quietly to its happier home—to the 
world ‘ where there is no more sea.’ 


‘Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit! rest thee now ! 

Even while with us, thy footsteps trode, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath ! 
Soul to its place on high! 

They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die.’” 





Suc is a condensed and very imperfect sketch of the life of Felicia 
Hemans, of whose character but little has here been said, except in 
the language of her sister, and of the character of her poems, still 
less opinion has been given. Quoting still from her sister, we have a 
word to say of her character. 

** None but her most intimate friends could fully appreciate her 
frank, deep affections and varied powers. Among those chosen few, 
her endearing guilelessness—her uncomplaining sorrows—her sus- 
ceptibility kindness on which her peculiar position made her rely so 
trustingly—her high aspirations and gentle charities—her very self- 
forgetfulness, which seemed to require the presence of some ever 
watchful and tenderly ministering spirit—all these awakened a min- 
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gled sense of admiration, honor, anxiety and protecting care, which 
amounted to absolute enthusiasm.” Such qualities purified and sanc- 
tified by the grace of the Most High, surely demand from us the most 
perfect admiration. 

Of the character of her poetry, another has said, “‘ That she did 
only partial justice to her powers, must be admitted by all who ever 
held friendly intercourse with her; they will feel, too, that she was 
summoned away at the moment when she might and must have risen 
higher than ever before. Her first works are purely classical, or purely 
romantic ; her poems may be compared to antique groups of sculp- 
ture, or the mailed ornamental figures of the middle ages set in motion. 
As she advanced on her way, sadly learning the while the grave 
lessons which time and trial teach, her songs breathed more reality 
and less romance; the too exclusive and feverish reverence for high 
intellectual or imaginative endowment, yielded to a calmness, and a 
cheerfulness, and a willingness more and more, not merely to specu- 
late upon, but to partake of ‘the beauty in our daily paths.’ But 
her poetry can hardly be judged of by one of the sterner sex; it is 
eminently ‘female poetry,’ and as such, truly appreciated only by 
woman. The critic Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, has, however, 
touched upon the peculiar characteristics of her style with what may 
be considered remarkable delicacy and discrimination ; he brings out 
in beautiful relief, ‘ that fine accord she has established between the 
world of sense and of soul—that delicate blending of our deep, in- 
ward emotions, with their splendid symbols and emblems without.’ 
After speaking of her ‘fine descriptions, images of visible beauty, 
ornaments, pomps, flowers and gems,’ he says, ‘they are arranged as 
they are said to be among eastern lovers, so as to speak the language 
of truth and passion ;’ we scarcely meet with any striking sentiment 
that is not ushered in by some such symphony of external nature, and 
searcely a lovely picture, that does not serve as a foreground to some 
deep or lofty emotion.” 

It has been complained of her poetry that it is monotonous. Such 
may be the fact, indeed could scarcely fail to be, when no other than 
the purest and tenderest emotions of human nature are illustrated, 
the highest virtue exemplified, “‘ but like a noble building of finely 
wrought free stone, though one stone closely resembles another, all go 
together to make a magnificent and solid whole.” A contemporary has 
truly said of her, that “she never degraded the poet’s art.” 

Athens, Ga. 





TO A BEAUTY. 





**O! be less, be less enchanting.” 
Moorg. 





Ou, isn’t it hard that your softer sex 
Can’t always be old and ugly ? 

Then nothing on earth, we'd have to vex, 
And we'd get through life so snugly : 

Our fancy be free from flight or fall 
And content with the dusty level, 

Then woman no more “an angel” we'd call, 
Or the “ epposite sex” a “ poor devil !” 
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Poor man it would save a deal of toil, 

And a world of time at the wilet, 
His dress might be dipped in dust or in oil— 

‘or nothing on could spoil it : ‘ 

Fancy the flow of his careless locks, 

The dandy despising labor ! 
Litlle he'd care for the price of stocks, 

And never would shave himself or neighbor ! 


For getting man back to the state he left, 
e state of his blissful Eden, 
Though many the plans divines suggest, 
I fancy but one is needin’— 
As out of the garden Eve \ed the first man, 
Bewitched by her wonderful beauty, 
Get all of you ugly, as fast as you can, 
And frighten us to our duty ! 
1840. 4. H. MIFFLIN, 





MAUVAISE HONTE; OR, ‘‘DON'T BE BASHFUL." 


- 
EDITED FROM THE MS. CONFESSIONS OF A BASHFUL MAN. 





By rae avrsoror “Tas Tarstine Rook,” “Virtace Postmaster,” ete. 





“I pity bashful men who feel the shame 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain ; 
And bear the marks upon a blushing face, 
Of needless pain and self-imposed disgrace.” 


{ 

Wiru me life’s sun is sinking: the hoar-frost of age is gathering 
upon my head, and welcome is its coming—for what has been my past 
of childhood, youth and manhood, but one dread day of fears, morti- 
fications and sorrows. One cruel infirmity has blasted my years; 
one “ thorn in the flesh” has poisoned all the flattering blossoms of 
hope, and brought forth as fruits only bitter disappointments. That 
my fellow mortals may learn wisdom from my experience, and escape 
the rock upon which I have split, I leave them, in these my confes- 
sious, the secret of my misery. From my “simple tale” they may 
gather one line of advice, which, if rightly improved, will be to them a 
richer legacy than a thousand sparkling Inds. Hear, then, this tine— 
this moral of my story; hear my earnest, my last words—“pon'r BE 
BASHFUL.” 

** Don’t be bashful :” Ah! well do I remember the first time that 
my mother whispered those words in my ear. It was on the occasion 
of a grand party at our mansion. A prize had been offered to the 
victor in a game of elocution between my playmate Alphonse D’Ef- 
fronterie and myself. Many were present, not only of my seniors, 
but of those of my own age, and a goodly share—perhaps an unusual 
share—of approbativeness, made me particularly desirous to conquer. 
I had ten times the talents of Alphonse, and but for the tack of the 
necessary courage, victory had unquestionably been mine; but alas! 
my constitutional timidity overwhelmed me. I hesitated, stammered, 
forgot my part, and with deep shame—excessively painful even at 
that early age—fled to my mother, buried my burning forehead in her 
Jap, and wept bitterly, while D’Effronterie, with an undaunted brow, 
boldly bore away the prize. 

This was the earliest palpable display of a disposition which has 
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proved the bane of my life, and the destroyer of many fond hopes. 
My parents stood well in the world, from high birth, distinguished 
merit, and great wealth. I was their heir and only child, and, of 
course, their idolized pet. Many and ambitious were the hopes 
grounded upon my success in life: lofty was my prescribed destiny. 
My horoscope seemed to warrant these anticipations, and for a few 
years its presages were no less true than flattering. Time, however, 
quickly told that the conjunctions of the stars, if voiceful at all, spoke 
like other auguries—by contraries. The cardinal trait of my dis- 
position, as I have said, began early to develope itself in the character 
of an extreme mauvaise honte—an excessive bashful timidity, approach- 
ing very nearly, if not actually reaching, positive fear. It crushed, 
effectually, all the brilliant air-castles my friends had erected. It has 
been to me as the cursed load of old Siubad—the stone of Sisyphus— 
the “ body of this death”’ of St. Paul—the misfortune, the blight of 
my life. To rid myself of this timidity, I have essayed every means: 
I have journeyed far and near; I have forced myself into the bustling 
world ; but in vain, for like an incubus it has ever and unceasingly 
followed me. 
* * * * * * * 

Alphonse and myself were school-mates, and many a whipping did 
I receive, simply because, when with his usual audacity he shifted the 
fault upon my shoulders, I had not courage to open my lips in my 
defence before the assembled school, choosing to suffer in sullen 
silence, or rather, compelled to do so, for it was no matter of choice. 
The corporeal suffering was the least evil result of my diffidence in 
this case. From my silence was reasonably argued not only the 
fullest guilt, but an unlovely stubbornness and obstinacy of spirit—an 
inference, how widely at variance with the truth! 

‘In college we were again compatriots. Here D’Effronterie still 
indulged, unresisted, his reckless pleasure, at my expense. But these 
are trifling matters compared with graver incidents which I have to 
recouut. I only mention them, as they evidence the fatal disposition 
which in after and higher periods of life effected my ruin. I studied 
industriously and successfully, for my passion for knowledge, and 
ambition for its honors, were intense, while my mental powers were 
full and vigorous. In the recitation-room, however, my application 
availed me little, for I was often embarrassed, brow-beaten, and, in 
consequence, surpassed by those who possessed not one tithe of my 
ability, yet had at command an abundance of what has ever been to 
me the great desideratum—confidence. My ill success at such times 
was ascribed to dulness and ignorance, as J studiously hid the real 
cause as far as possible, willing that any other reason, however 
ignoble; should be assigned. D’Effronterie, alone, knew me, and the 
knowledge he mercilessly turned to his own advantage. Why did he 
always stand first in his class, when, at the same time, like Crichton, 
he was never seen engaged in the toil of study, but was ever with his 
horses, his dogs, his pleasures? Why did he thus gain the reputation 
of a mind so superior in strength to the mass, that what required in 
others a Herculean effort to master, asked from him but a moment’s 
attention? Why had he thus, without effort, the credit of acquire- 
ments which I, with all my midnight toils and real merit, failed to 
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gain? Why, indeed? but that what I sowed he reaped; that the 
problems and themes which I labored to perfect and embellish, he 
unblushingly elbowed before the public as his own. And why did I 
thus supinely become his slave? only that I feared he would else 
expose me to citcumstances in which my hateful bashfulness would 
be betrayed, and myself made ridiculous. 

Though thus prevented from distinguishing myself on the rostrum, 
or by personal public exhibition, one way yet was left me by which I 
might show the world my strength. In the solitude of my chamber, 
with no eye to daunt me, I could pour out my whole soul without 
reserve, and with a force, fancy, flow and grace, of which few imagined 
me capable. Perhaps my power in writing was the greater, in that I 
was excluded from other channels of communion with the world, as 
the loss of ote or more of our senses gives exquisite acuteness to 
others. In composition, then, I for a time exerted myself; and the 
result was exhibited in a rapidly growing reputation. But this gave 
birth to its own difficulties, as it drew me into a notice repulsive to my 
shrinking temperament. The hesitation with which I received such 
tributary attention, was in such ill alliance with the ease of my wri- 
tings, that many even questioned their genuineness. J determined, 
however, to struggle hard with the demon within me, and to bear 
patiently the pain of the effort. As the season approached in which 
our four years’ communion was to end, and we enter our several 
barques for the voyage of life, great was the struggle for the valedic- 
tory honor, and I was at the head of the competitors. To me it was 
tacitly assigned, and rightly, for I became the victor. Then, I thought 
that with a strong effort I would redeem all past weaknesses. But 
alas! as the day approached my spirit faltered; to stand up before 
assembled thousands, the cynosure of all eyes, was as liorrible to me 
as was the official summons to the bar of the House of Lords to the 
shrinking Cowper. The mere ee became insupportable—my 
resolution sank, and on the eve of commencement, when all the 
world was anticipating my triumph, I declined the honor, and shut 
the portal of “* Fame’s proud temple” in my own face. D’Effronterie 
took my place and won general applause, while the public wondered 
at my conduct, and my friends cursed my egregious folly. 

Thus did my unhappy timidity wither all my hopes at the very 
threshold of life, which was the more to be deplored, as my parents 
died soon after, and much of my patrimony passing into other hands, 
I was compelled to exertion for the means of subsistence. Once 
‘more I was determined to conquer myself, and partly that my friends 
thought my talents the best suited to it, and as it appeared to me the 
mine in which I should most readily gain that coveted gem—brass— 
I embarked in the profession of the law. 

In the office of an eminent attorney I applied myself diligently, 
and con amore to my new study, so that I soon mastered its diffical- 
ties, and made such rapid advancement, as to win general esteem, but 
more particularly, the approving notice of my distinguished meutor. 
As I increased my knowledge, he flattered me by frequently soliciting 
my counsel in complicated cases, and sometimes hinting a design of 
tendering me an association with him in business. Such indeed was 
my success, that I was soon “a to take my place at the bar, and 
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after the usual examinatiou, which I managed to pass tolerably well, 
I was duly admitted. Previous to this period, however, new feelings 
and hopes entered my heart. I have said that ] was a favorite with 
my instructor; so much: so, that I possessed his unreserved confidence, 
professionally ; and his warmest friendship, personally. In his do- 
mestic circle I was, first, an invited and welcome guest—afterwards, a 
constant and intimate one. It was at this time that I first experienced 
the emotions of the grand passion—love; and surely, Fanny Alford, 
my tutor’s matchless daughter, would have been abundant apology, 
even from hearts of sterner mould than mine, for yielding to the sway 
of the blind tyrant. Fanny was—but why need I describe her? It is 
unnecessary, indeed irrelevant to my purpose. Let the reader ima- 
gine her possessed of all the beauties and virtues with which a dream- 
ing enthusiast is wont to invest his heart’s idéal. Let him suppose the 
effect of frequent intercourse with such a being upon one peculiarly 
susceptible to the power of female charms, and he will behold me 
completely won by the beauty, mental and physical, the winning 
manner and gaiété de coeur of Fanny Alford. Though physically 
unable to win admiration in a crowd, in a téte-d-téte I felt at home, 
could freely exert my powers, and always with eminent success. In 
my intercourse with Fanny I failed not to bestir myself to win her 
love, and I had sufficient reason to think myself triumphant. Need I 
tell the sequel—the hopes I cherished, the confession I gathered cou- 
rage to stammer forth, her half granted assent, the virtual approbation 
of her father, the congratulations of the world? Need I tell the new 
and powerful incentives I felt, to struggle for a name and place in the 
world, and the thousand visions of happiness I fancied before me? In 
this position o* affairs, and while thirsting for an occasion to distin- 
guish myself, how happy was I, when, soon after my admission to 
practice, Mr. Alford’s influence procured me a case of great import- 
ance and success, which would undoubtedly be a sure stepping-stone 
to after fame. Much was I envied, nor did I fail in congratulating 
myself, or in valiantly resolving to spare no effort essential to success. 
Having of late been thrown but little in circumstances to excite my 
usual timidity, I seldom thought, or at least had but slight fear of its 
consequences in my prospective efforts, until I recollected that my old 
associate, D’Effronterie, who happened to be my opponent in the 
coming case, was well aware of my weakness. This thought, as the 
day of trial approached, had a powerful influence in reviving my 
slumbering infirmity, until the prospect before me became as intensely 
painful as would death itself, and I repented the moment in which I 
had ventured with such temerity upon public life. Every thing, 
though, was at stake and the rubicon passage made. Mr. Alford, 1 
knew, was a man of undaunted courage, with an utter contempt for 
fearful or hesitating spirits. Fanny too, in this regard, was not unlike 
her father, and with their knowledge of my former life, 1 was aware 
that the least diffidence would be rightly interpreted, and would lower, 
if not sink me in their esteem. 

The eventful day arrived. The court-room was crowded by those 
attracted by the interest of the case, and the novelty of the débdt of 
two nedphytes of whom report spoke so well. When called upon to 
open the case, I was surprised at my own success, and continued with 
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increasing confidence, until, as I reached the most thrilling part of my 
subject, D’Effronterie glanced at me with a sneering smile, and draw- 
ing near, whispered in my ear, yet in a tone audible to the court,— 
“ don’t be bashful!” Had the last message of Gabriel, in his position 
upon sea and upon land, fallen upon my ear, it cou!d not have been 
more startling or more fatal. In one moment, all my past failures 
rushed to mind, with their accumulated mass of mortification and 
shame. Every eye seemed glued upon me in pity or scorn. All fur- 
ther effort was idle. I effectually stumbled and fell. I recollect little 
else than a general hiss, which followed me as I rushed half mad- 
dened from the court to my lodgings. Here I forever abandoned the 
law,'and here ended my acquaintance with Mr. Alford and my first 
love, Fanny ; for, as 1 feared, he despised me for my weakness, and 
duly apprised me by note of his sentiments, together with his own and 
his daughter’s disinclination to any further intercourse with one who 
possessed so little manliness of character. Suffering under a sense of 
wrong, as well as of shame, I made no effort to regain their favor, but 
used all haste in escaping, forever, from the city and its associations. 

After the fatal termination of my hopes in ——, it occurred to me 
that in the profession of medicine I should be but very little exposed 
to circumstances which would betray my cursed bashfulness. To this 
pursuit, I therefore bent my energies, and settling in a town remote 
from the scene of my late disaster, I soon obtained a flourishing prac- 
tice. The people among whom I had fallen were, with rare excep- 
tions, members of the christian church. Upon the subject of religion 
I had ofttimes dwelt, and was predisposed to accept its teachings, 
having been educated in a strict and reverential observance of chris- 
tian rites and belief. It only needed the example and influence at this 
time around me to fill the already sinking scale. I accordingly be- 
came a devoted, and I trust sincere, member of their religious body. 
This I record only inasmuch as it influenced subsequent incidents in 
my experience. 

Among the leading members of the church was deacon Moulton, a 
complete realization of my idéal of a deacon of romance, exhibiting a 
figure, whose every motion, and a countenance whose every feature, 
was dripping with sanctity. In the church, his stern and regular ob- 
servance of duty, won him influence ; and in the world, his upright 
and industrious devotion to his business, with the thrift which followed, 
gained him respect. It is, however, with the deacon’s daughter that I 
have to do, rather than himself. Marie Moulton was a sweet girl, 
then entering her sixteenth year. Very different was she from Fanny 
Alford ; no less lovely than her, yet her beauty was of another style. 
Instead of Fanny’s careless, joyous expression, her air was one of 
thoughtful pensiveness. For Fanny’s vivacity, self-possessed and even 
bold address, Marie’s manner was timid and retiring, almost to a fault ; 
and again, instead of the activity, restlessness and earnestness which 
marked Fanny’s disposition, Marie was strongly characterized by a 
quietness and evenness of soul, which to the careless observer might 
have seemed to argue a lifeless, automaton insensibility. It needed 
but a very slight acquaintance, though, to detect beneath this calm 
surface a current, deep and strong; a calm enthusiasm, the more fan- 
ciful in its picturings, and the more resolute in its plans, as she locked 
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her feelings in her own bosom, jealously hiding them from the eye of 
a world, whose cold approval or sneering ridicule, might have soon 
destroyed them and dried up the source from whence they sprung. 
Beneath an outward semblance geutle as the pet dove, she hid a heart 
intense in its emotions as the spirit of the maelstrom. Her religious 
trust, perhaps, aided her in this strong and perfect control, for Marie 
was truly pious, and her piety was not staiued by one shadow of bigo- 
try. In this respect her father was widely different ; he had his own 
prescribed course of conduct and rule of duty, and for those whose 
opinion at all varied from his own, he had not one spark of tolerance. 
When Marie won my heart and returned my preference with ber own 
inestimable affection, of course deacon Moulton felt himself privileged 
to exert some influence and authority over me. This conceived right 
he did not fail to exercise, and in him who would gain his daughter’s 
hand, nothing was so absolutely requisite as a congeniality of religious 
sentiment with himself. He was a leading man in the church, aud he 
expected me to follow his example in every good word and work. 
This it was my highest pleasure to do, in my own quiet unobserved 
way, but unfortunately for me, there was little of the unobtrusive in 
deacon Moulton’s religion, It was only when he was seen of men 
that he could afford to give time and thoughts to heaven. He was 
always ready when long prayers and exhortations were required, and 
so he expected me to be. These public exercises, however, I began 
to dread when I had regularly to look for them. My old diffidence 
returned upon me, in full force, and the prospect of being called upon 
to take part in the exercises of the meetings I was required to attend, 
became absolutely painful, At first I refused my aid. This course 
gave such deep offence to deacon M., that I tried another. I now 
absented myself from the prayer-meetings altogether, and went late to 
the Sabbath-school, to avoid being called upon to make the usual 
openings by reading, prayer, etc. My reason, as I have before said, 
for this shrinking from public exposure, I studiously concealed, will- 
ing that any other cause whatever should be assigned, And in this 
instance, a reason was premised, which proved a death-blow to my 
dawning hopes. Deacon Moulton could attribute my conduct to 
nothing else than a coldness in the cause, perhaps a positive backsli- 
ding aud denial of my profession. Than this, no character was more 
hateful in his sight. I found my visits at his house Jess and less wel- 
come, until at last he virtually bade me resign all hopes of possessing 
his daughter. The community too doubted me, my practice fell off, 
and finding myself generally shunned, I was compelled to abandon 
the place. This I could not do without Marie. I was well aware that 
she did not share her fathes’s prejudice, and that her love for me 
would endure great sacrifice. I succeeded in obtaining several private 
interviews, and finally, with difficulty, persuaded her to escape with 
me from the unjust prejudice and rule of her stern father. But alas! 
when on the very point of success, our project failed, We were dis- 
covered. So great was the public horror of my ungodly proceeding, 
that I was compelled to make a hasty retreat, while Marie, for penance 
for her fault, was subjected to the harshest treatment and the most 
rigorous vigilance. ll after effort to see her proved fruitless, and a 
few weeks subsequently I was maddened at hearing, that her disap- 
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pointment, and the unkind treatment of her father, had crushed her 
gentle spirit, produced a violent illness, and ended in her death, 

Thus again were the brightest visions blasted by my hateful folly. 
My disruption with Fanny Alford, I soon learned to forget, but the 
remembrance of the hapless Marie, has ever since brought with it a 
pang. Neither misfortune, however, proved fatal to my peace, as after 
occurrences showed that sincere as ] fancied my love, | had not yet 
bestowed my heart in that utter unreservedness and intense depth of 
devotion of which it was capable. Thus to love, however, was still my 
fate. A third and Jast scene of “ light and shadow” was in reserve for 
me. The recital of this act will close my hapless confessions, and re- 
lieve the wearied patience of the reader, 

It was two years after the death of Marie that I found myself a guest 
at a fashionable watering place. I had then resigned all active life, as 
by an unexpected rise in the value of the stocks still in my possession, 
my means became again sufficient for my wants. Fearful still of ex- 
posing myself to painful mortifications, I mingled but little with the 
crowd, confining my intercourse to two or three acquaintances, in 
whom I soon detected a congeniality of soul with my own. To the 
side of one of these few friends I soon found myself insensibly and 
irresistibly drawn. I discovered that she read my secret, and loved 
me for my misfortune. Here, at last, was the heart for which I had so 
long sighed. I loved her devotedly, madly. She returned my affec- 
tion. Days and weeks flew by, and never was I so happy, even in my 
wildest dreams ; never before had life seemed worth enjoying ; never 
indeed had I before lived, So it might, perhaps, ever have been, but 
that, in a luckless hour, my evil genius, D’Effronterie, appeared on the 
stage. He was the magician whose wand summoned the evil spirit, 
always productive of my utter confusion. My readers have noted his 
influence in my discomfiture, in the profession in which we both at the 
same time embarked. His brazen spirit promised good success in that 
profession, and such it soon yielded him. What particular motive led 
him to I never knew, sufficient for my purpose, that he was 
there. With the most consummate impudence he reclaimed my ac- 
quaintance, and when I referred coldly to the last passage between us, 
he affected a well-executed astonishment at my taking offence at his 
conduct, alleging it to have sprung only from a little innocent humor 
on his part, without any possible conception of its producing ill effects. 
Such was his power over me, that I was involuntarily necessitated to 
admit his society. 

Louise Lawton, the object of my last and lasting love, I shall not 
pause to describe; hastening to the close of my eventful history. 
D’Effronterie saw the position of matters at a glance, and at the same 
instant formed a malicious resolve to thwart our hopes, Had I a bo- 
quet to offer to Louise—before I was aware of his approach he was 
behind me, taking the gift with the most entire sang froid, and placing 
me under eternal obligations by executing my errand, while he des- 
patched me on a wild-goose chase elsewhere! These manceuvres he 
managed in such a way that I could not take offence, while, at the 
same time, I was made supremely ridiculous, and a general laugh 
raised at my expense. 

Did I attempt to utter a pretty sentiment, D’Effronterie was sure to 
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spoil it, by his officious proffers of assistance in, as he termed it, ex- 
plaining my meaning, or completing my figure! In this way, I was 
often confused in the middle of a sentence, exposed to shame, and 
made miserable for the rest of the day. Indeed, I was completely his 
butt. The merest trifle he could turn to my annoyance, without ap- 
pearing to have had any such design. So perfectly was he master of 
himself and his art, that I was sometimes, myself, half foreed to believe 
him influenced by an overflow of good-will, rather than a wilful disre- 
gard of the feelings of others. This kindness was officious, to be sure, 
spoiling what it essayed to better—still kindness, however mistaken, he 
made it appear, and such the world believed it. This being the case, 
there was, of course, no appeal. Was I engaged to dance with Louise— 
as I timidly advanced to proffer my arm, D’Effronterie’s seemed by 
some magic to be already there, and accepted before she was aware 
that he was present. Then followed a contention as to whose set it 
really was. He looked incredulous when I asserted my right, and 
when I was sustained by the verdict of Louise herself, he still appeal- 
ed, vowing laughingly that I was dreaming, and that Louise, with her 
multitude of slaves, could not by any possibility be supposed capable 
of recollecting which of them she was pledged to favor. He himself, 
in her necessity would fill the important office of memory for her. 
These disputes he would keep up, until the impatience of the dancers 
making further parlance impossible, he would lead his captive hastily 
to the set, leaving me to pick up some one else, or amuse myself by 
looking on. 

Did I tender my assistance in putting on Louise’s shawl—scarcely 
had I raised it, when it was lifted, as by the breeze, in D’Effronterie’s 
hands, and at the same instant most gallantly wrapped around her. 
Then he would accompany her home, and if told that she was other- 
wise engaged, would either wilfully misunderstand her, swear that I 
was sighing to be elsewhere, or that he had made a vow to be her es- 
cort on that particular occasion, or else complain of her partiality to 
others and cruelty to him, and insist upon her doing penance for such 
unspeakable crimes by permitting his company. There was always 
such extreme good humor, such inimitable pleasantry, such a winning 
smile upon his handsome features in these manceuvres, that neither 
Louise nor others could be offended, although they felt that they ought 
to be, and sometimes did try to summons a frown. Occasionally, when 
he saw me really angry, he made a matchless affectation of sorrow, 
and humbly begged my forgiveness. In this way he rendered my 
situation ten times more awkward than before. Oh! if I had my life 
to live over, and was permitted from earth’s treasures to select one 
gift, my choice should be D’Effronterie’s confidence! were Jove again 
to send forth, as in the days of Addison, his permission to all men to 
cast down their affliction, and take in exchange some other from the 
rejected pile, I would—notwithstanding the little satisfaction that fol- 
lowed the privilege upon the occasion in question—gladly renounce 
my hateful bashfulness and accept any evil in lieu thereof. Pandora’s 
box wide open, and Fancy’s microscope before it, could not deter me! 

At this time, the engagement between Louise and myself was only 
tacit ; and fearful of the consequences of D’Effrouterie’s wiles, I re- 
solved to bring matters to a full point. A sylvan party was, about this 
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period, projected, and remembering my mother’s admonition—** Don’t 
be bashful,” I determined to avail myself of the occasion for the 
desired eclaircissement. : 

The looked-for day arrived, and a more lovely one, summer never 
boasted. The balmy air and all the appareling of nature, seemed to 
invite a humor of dreaming speculation and romantic sentiment. 
Every thing around me appeared to lead to the confession burning 
upon my lips. I had wandered with Louise far from the throng, and 
in a few moments the intended words would have met her ear, when 
what apparition should startle me, but the figure of D’Effronterie ! 
Accompanying him was a young lady, whom he playfully resigned to 
me as he approached, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Well met, my dear fellow! here, 
Miss Murdock and 1 have quarrelled, yet ] cannot leave ber here to 
find her way back alone. You see how awkwardly we are situated— 
doomed to each other’s society, when both are ready to bite if oppor- 
tunity served. I know you will relieve me, and protect her home ; 
never mind Miss Louise, I’}l take her off your hands—besides I have 
some news for her, which you know I promised you to communicate.” 

What could I do but submit to the exchange of partners—which 
exchange, indeed, D’Effrouterie had already effected. J felt too much 
embarrassed to object, though Miss Murdock was a companion not 
particularly welcome. She was a cousin of D’Effronterie’s, and much 
resembling him in bolduess of charactery Like him, she would not 
hesitate at means, to accomplish a desired end. She had somehow 
fancied me a fitting Leander for her, and had used efforts to convert 
me to her way of thinking. The world gave some credit to a report 
of my regard for ber, and Louise, I knew, had been annoyed by such 
whispers. As D’Effronterie passed on with Louise, he called to me, 
with a mysterious air, to “make the best of my time.” J did not 
notice the remark at the moment, as my thoughts were upon other 
matters. ‘Shall we never understand each other?” I murmured, 
forgetting that I was not alone. 

‘Further confession is unnecessary, dear sir; you have already 
told enough,” whispered Miss Murdock, affectionately. 

“Enough !”” I echoed, in surprise. ‘ Have you detected my at- 
tachment then, Miss Murdock ?” 

‘* That was not difficult,’ she answered ; ‘‘ all the world have ob- 
served it long ago. Mr. D’Effrouterie too, has told me all. I have 
waited for the confession from your own lips, but aware of your 
natural diffidence, I determined—I hope not too boldly—to assure 
you of my approbation of your suit, and even to confess that your 
love is returned.” 

“Thank you, for those words, my dear Miss Murdock,” I exclaimed, 
overjoyed at the communication, and supposing it to refer to Louise. 
At the same time, as an additional expression of my thanks, I lifted 
her hand to my lips. D’Effronterie, who had managed to follow us 
closely, was at this instant within hearing, and together with his com- 
panion, overheard my exclamation, and witnessed the action which 
followed. This I saw at once, when looking round I observed their 
proximity, and the surprise depicted in Louise’s countenance and 
D’Effronterie’s sinister smile. Before I could execute my purpose of 
addressing them, they were lost in another of the labyrinthine paths 
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amid which our pic-nic was held. Miss Murdock also seemed im- 
patient to proceed. Her brother, a man with as much impudence yet 
less polish than D’Effronterie, soon joined us. She whispered a few 
words to him, whereupon he offered me his hearty congratulations 
upon my choice of a wife. We quickly reached their residence, and 
my refusal to enter was regarded with such horror, that I withdrew it. 
As the members of the family severally entered, I was surprised to 
receive congratulations from each, and still more puzzled that Miss 
Murdock shared in the good wishes. What interest she had in the 
matter was indeed a riddle. The revels of the day were to end with 
a ball, but as some hours yet intervened, the Misses Murdock sallied 
forth on a shopping excursion, and nothing would do but I must be 
exhibited at their side. In each place the young ladies had some 
mysterious intelligence to communicate, which was generally followed 
by offered congratulations to me, upon my anticipated change of life. 
Wondering at the singular wisdom of the public, yet hoping soon to 
give them real cause for their good wishes, I received them all in good 
part, never denying my right to them. I was half engaged to attend 
Louise to the ball, but as D’Effronterie dropped in at the Murdocks’ 
and left word for me that she had placed herself under his charge for 
the evening, I gave way to a little feeling of pique, and was easily 
persuaded to accompany the Misses Murdock. Not only had I their 
society on the way, but during the whole evening I was their prisoner. 
Every body too, appeared to expect no Jess, and studiously kept aloof 
from me. Louise was there, but in the few efforts I made to meet 
her, [ found that she carefully shunned me. “Having no better em- 
ployment then, I gave myself up to the amusement of the Misses 
Murdock, still thinking of Louise, and resolving to seek an explana- 
tion with her in the morning. 

When upon the following day, I called at their hotel to execute 
this purpose, what was my surprise to learn that they had left the 
a ! actually departed before the dawn, in the public cars, without 
leaving any clue to their ultimate destination. I was bewildered, and 
not until a servant brought me down a note, left for me by my Louise, 
did the truth break upon me. Then, indeed, it was plain and painful 
enough. Her missive was brief. Its tone was sad, yet without re- 
proach. She had learned, she wrote, from D’Effronterie, of my en- 
gagement to Miss Murdock, yet would not believe the story, until she 
saw and heard it confirmed by my own actions and words. She 
closed, by praying for my happiness and bidding me a last adieu. I 
saw all in an instant, the design of D’Effronterie and his cousins to 
take advantage of my diffidence to entrap me into an union with their 
family, and the artful manner in which they had committed me with 
themselves and the public. I now read the secret of the congratula- 
tions showere.: so thickly upon me; of the communication D’Effron- 
terie said he had promised me to make to Louise; and of the per- 
tinacity with which she avoided me the previous evening. My hesita- 
tion at our last interview, when upon the point of offering her my 
vows, she now, most probably, put down to my dislike to tell her the 
cruel tale that D’Effronterie had related. All these thoughts were 
confirmed, when, upon reaching my lodgings, I met Miss Murdock’s 
brother, and a full explanation ensued. Murdock affected astonish- 
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ment when I denied any engagement to his sister. He said I had 
gone too far to retreat, and insisted upon my fulfilling what he was 
pleased to style my promises. D’Effronterie was present and made 
strong efforts to intimidate me. But they had relied too much upon 
their influence. Louise out of the question, I might, perhaps, have 
yielded to their toils, but now so bitter was my disappointment, that 
my soul was roused, and for the time, all trace of my besetting weak- 
ness had vanished. I scorned their threats, and waiting only to write 
to my agent touching the management of my affairs, I fled the place, 
in fruitless search for Louise. Fruitless indeed, for months and even 
years passed, and with all my vigilance not a trace could I find of her. 

At length, wearied of life and broken down with disappointment 
and sorrow, I was oné day brooding in my solitary chamber in the 
city of , when a note was put into my hands, written in the 
familiar characters of Louise’s mother. She had observed and re- 
cognized me in the street that morning, and now implored my imme- 
diate presence at her residence. With what eagerness I read the re- 
quest and hastened to reply! Yet in the style and tone of the note, 
was something that whispered sad forebodings, I trembled as the 
same roof again sheltered Louise and myself. Mrs. Lawton greeted 
me kindly, but there was that in her manner and her grief-worn 
countenance, which excited my worst fears. I dared not ask after 
Louise. Her mother spoke not of the interval since our last meeting, 
but beckoning me to follow, noiselessly entered a darkened room, from 
all its chill appointments, too evidently the chamber of the sick. Upon 
that lonely couch—alas ! that dying couch, was my Louise, now but 
the shadow of her former self. As I approached, she recognized me, 
silently pressing my hand. Then I gave vent to my overcharged emo- 
tions—told her of the suffering I had endured for her sake—the de- 
ception of which we had both been the dupes, and my undeviating 
constancy. AsJ spoke, a bright smile of holy content and happiness 
illumined her angel face, and casting a farewell glance upon her 
mother and myself, her gentle spirit passed to the God who gave it. 
Need the reader be told of the fatal day and cause that blighted that 
young and trusting heart, until it drooped and withered from the 
earth ? 








I have but a word of sequel. The Murdocks, after my abrupt de- 
parture from , instituted legal measures against me for alleged 
breach of contract, and as I entered no defence, not having the courage 
to appear again in court, after my previous ignoble failure, large 
damages were recovered, which essentially impaired my little fortune. 

The bold attempt of D’Effronterie and his friends to impose upon 
my diffident nature, as I afterwards learned, sprung from some pre- 
vious passages between Miss M. and D’Effronterie. As the attempt 
failed, the lady’s brother compelled him to wed her himself. These 
brothers afterwards quarrelled, and young Murdock fell in a duel by 
D’Effronterie’s hand. What further happened to the parties I know 
not. 

Mrs. Lawton in a short time followed Louise to the grave, while I 
have since existed, patiently awaiting the common release to all earth’s 
sufferers. I have been long since cured of my fatal weakness, but oh ! 
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how immense the cost of that cure! Weigh it, reader. Reflect upon 


my hapless life, and be what you will, but for heaven's sake “ Don’t 
BE BASHFUL,” 


Georgia. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


February, 1843. 





STANZAS. 





BY PROFESSOR A. C. EEBNDRICE. 





In life’s early morning my I had strung, 

And I poured from ite Sod! the rich accents of bliss; 
But alas! that an hour of such lightness and song, 

Should have turned to the gloom and the silence of this ! 


With fresh blooming flowerets the chords I had wreathed, 
All bathed in the richness of Castaly’s dew, 

But Sorrow’s chill blight on the garland has breathed, 
And dispelled all its fragrance and blasted its hue. 


How fresh were the flowerets—how sweet was the song, 
As together their music and fragrance respire ! 

And the last dying incense the fading leaves flung, 
Floated off on the last dying notes of the lyre ! 


Those flowers, oh my lyre! shall be twined ’round thee still, 
And that lyre, oh my heart! to the last shall be thine, 

For ’tis meet that the things that are faded and chill 
As they twined in their gladness, in sorrow entwine! 





HOMEWARD. 


HomeEwarp once more my eager steps are bent, 
Once more they follow in Thought’s favorite track ; 
And all the charms of Pleasure deftly blent, 
Could not allure them, for a moment, back ! 
There is not in the Earth, or Heaven above, 
A stronger, holier spell than that of Love! 


From the thronged city, where the ceaseless tide 
Of busy life pours on, I gladly turn 
Awhile—would ’twere forever !—to abide 
In — haunts, where less intensely burn 
The fires of pride and passion, kindling wo ; 
And where Life’s virtues brighter, steadier glow ! 


I have grown weary of continual change, 
Of roaming long in unfamiliar places, 
Of feeling lonely, desolate and strange, 
While looking ever into strangers’ faces, 
And striving vainly, e’en with Fancy’s aid, 
To find some cherished image there portrayed. 


My very ear is palled with unknown sounds, 
at but for memory, perchance, were sweet; 
For oh! how joyfully my spirit bounds, 
If haply but a single tone it greet, 
Like to that voice whose music charmeth me 
More than a world of written melody. 


Oh! bear me on, my barque, more swiftly on! 
For moments now are lengthened into days ; 
My weary hours of exile are nigh gone ; 
Soon I shall tread = familiar ways, 
Drink the full cup of bliss my home 
And feel a joy, too deep, too pure for words ! 
ORTONTS. 
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FOUNDED ON & PACT IN EARLY FRENCH HISTORY. 


*‘ And he, what doth he here?” Lana 
‘A king’s face, should show grace.” OLp PRovEeRsS 


Ir was a night of festival, 

And ’mid ai Aix- Ja-Chapelle’s bowers, 
Full many a wide, illumin’d hall 
Reflected back, in varying showers, 
The crimson torch-light’s ruddy glare, 
That made that ancient fane appear 
F’en, as some newly-risen star, 

To one that view’d it from afar. 


Joy swell’d each heart ; that very morn 
Cymbal and clarion-notes peal’d out 
forest, and the horn 


In the 
Echood the wild wild, victorious shout 
of mail-clad chiefs, whose pennons stream’d, 
And strong and steel-bound armour gleam’d, 
y, as when they cross’d the sea, 
To fight ’gainst hapless Italy. 


The war was o’er, the conquest won, 
And now, ren his palace proud 

lemagne, PGaul's noblest son ! 
Summon’d a ied and j joyous crowd ; 
And never did a feast more ga 


In court or princely bower Hold sway, 
Than the full lhe wad et of de 
Spread for his chosen guests that night 
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Soft music waved its viewless wing, 

Ss the night ag maey oa to soar, 
e foreign scents lay glistering 

Upon the polish'd nthe floor ; 

A hundred lamps shed glorious showers 

Of light, upon the broider’d flowers 

Of the rich tapestries’ silken loom, 

That spread around a cloud of bloom. 


But most, far most the clear lamps shone 
On one spot in that chamber wide, 
Where Charlemagne sat on his throne, 
With bands of warriors at each side ; 
While at his feet on cushions low 

Of ermine, pure and white as snow, 
Leant one, the least glance of whose eye, 
Were worth a world of poesy. 


Lovely she was, and well might be, 

The deity of that full shrine ; 

And as each courtier bent the knee 

To win her gaze, ’twas half divine ; 

For all she sung, on all she smiled, 

And with such converse sweet beguiled, 
That ’mongst those warriors, there were none, 
But deem’d she might be woo’d and won. 


But as in yonder crystal sky, 

A single planet glitters clear, 

Yet tremblingly, with half-closed eye, 
As if it held its place in fear; 

So Love, that sun-gem of the soul, 
Into young Imma’s being stole, 

And Eginhard, the brave and true, 
Was the lone star that rose to view. 


With cloudless brow, she softly strung 
Her silver lute to measure gay, 

And, at her father’s bidding, sung 

A light and airy roundelay ; 

And once amid the dance’s maze 

She won that crowd’s admiring fp" 
As eagerly they watch’d how al 

Her steps kept time to music’s fall. 


The hours grew long ; and joyous hope 
Was clouded o’er with boding fear ; 
And yielding to dark fancies’ scope, 
She murmur’d oft, “ he is not here !”’ 
Till feverish, restless, sick at heart ; 
She wander’d from each group apart, 
And hid her cheek, now grown too pale, 
Within her full and snowy veil. 


But steps ap roach’d, and at her side, 

Appear’d a fair and slender boy ; 

And in the excess of bliss, she sigh’d, 

And clasp’d her smal] white hands in joy, 

As bending on his knee, with cheek 

Through which the warm blood seem’d to speak, 
He proffer'd, ere he sprang away, 

Of fresh cull’d flowers, a rich bouquet. 


Full many a pang Love brings, ’tis said, 
To the heart, where it lights its flame ; 
Doubt, fear, despair are poisons dread, 
That borrow its witching name ; 

Yet go wherever the sun warms earth, 
From the day of its mystic birth, 

And vain ’twill be to seek that heart 
That would yield up its certain dart. 
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With burning cheek, and downcast eye, 
And limbs that shook, as ‘neath some spell, 
Young Imma loos’d its silken tie, 
And soon her eager vision fell 
Upon the hidden scroll, that bound 

e Provence roses all around ; 
And as she read, one might have heard 
Her heart beat faster at each word. 


“ Meet me at midnight,” thus it ran, 

“ Within that ever blessed place, 
Where first my yearning heart began 
To read affection in thy face ; 

Some foul distrust, my best beloved ! 
Thy kingly sire ’gainst me hath proved, 
And much, I plead this interview, 

To prove indeed that I am true.” 


An hour past by, and they had met 

Within a small, secluded room ; 

Where one pale lamp, in silver, set, 

Shed all around a purple gloom, 

That form’d a contrast faint and slight, 
Unto the damp and starless night, 

Which haply only served to aid 

Him, whom the moon would have betray’d. 


I cannot write, why need I speak 

All the deep eloquence of love ? 

The mute caress, the blushing cheek, 
‘The looks, ten thousand words above ; 
The confidence, yet full of shame, 
With which she own’d the magic flame, 
The smile, the stolen kiss, the sigh, 
That told his heart's idolatry. 


Both, both were young ; no chilling showers 
Of doubt and fear had fallen on, 

And wither’d those frail passion-flowers 
That bloom and ope, beneath love’s sun ; 
But as on some fair morn of spring, 

Dew, on each bud, lies glistening, 

So hope shook scented waters o’er 

The bright imaginings each bore. 


Alas! ’twas but a little while, 

That season calm was doom’d to last ; 
And soon from Imma’s lip, the smile, 
And jest and fancy, all had past, 

As Eginhard, in accents sad, 

Told of the dark decree that had, 
That very morning, reach’d his ear, 
And fill’d his spirit with despair. 


“ T fear’d it would be so,” he said ; 

“ Proud Charlemagne has harshly spurn’d 
My eager suit, that we should wed ; 

And e’en till now, my spirit burn’d 

With the rude glances of contempt 

He lavished on me; ‘I ne’er dreamt,’ 
These were his words, ‘ that thou, a churl, 
Wouldst seek to win my glorious girl.’ 


“ Yet weep not, Imma, weep not thus! 
The path of glory opens wide, 
And if kind fate but smile on us, 

Good, and not evil, may betide ; 

A scholar, ‘neath thy father’s dome, 

Too long I’ve pored o’er each lov’d tome, 
Dee , that in the book of fame, 

The student poor, a place might claim. 
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“That thought is o’er, that dreara has past, 
That lena, Ihe yonder star bath set ; 

And now this night must be our last, 

(Ah! yield not to grief’s tempest yet,) 

For with the gathering ranks of war, 

That claim fresh soldiers from afar, 

Thy lover goes, to win for thee, 

The prize of noblest chivalry.” 


A wail of passionate lament 

Was Imma’s only answer, as, 

In utter hopelessness, she leant 

On Eginhard; oh! Sorrow has 

No bitter drop within its cup, 

Like that the heart of youth drinks up 
When, in its feelings fullest swell, 

Tis called to breathe the word, farewell. 


The hours past by; they heeded not 
‘Time’s pinions, as he onward swept, 

But brooding o’er their hapless lot, 
Clasp’d in each other’s arms, they wept; 
Nor thought to part, until the lamp, 

That lit that chamber, sunk in gloom ; 
And day-dawn, dark, and chill, and damp, 
Shed its first rays throughout the room. 


But oh! how did his spirit die, 

Which had already sunk too low 

When, as with blessings, hurriedly, 

The mournful lover turn’d to go! 

He saw around that palace-home, 

No path through which his steps might roam, 
For unobserved, in feathery flight, 

The snow had fall’n the livelong night. 


What could be done? ah! now they fear’d 
Their stolen meeting would be known, 
Since none within the palace dared 

To tread young Imma’s garden lone ; 

And should the guard, as well they might, 
Detect a step by morning’s light, 

Save hers, within that flowery path, 

Soon would they raise their monarch’s wrath. 


Sickening with dread, her brow as wan 
As the pure snow-drifts, Imma stood 

A few brief moments, gazing on 

The scene, that eurdled her young blood ; 
Till suddenly, a joyous blush, 

O’er every feature seem’'d to rush, 

And in the youth’s bewilder’d ear, 

She whisper’d words he would not hear. 


“ Nay, dearest! this slight arm would break,” 
He said, and clasp’d the blue-vein’d wrist, 

“ For mine, if not for thine own sake”— 
Young Imma pleaded, as he kiss’d 

The small white hand, that prest his lip, 
With its soft finger’s rosy tip, 

Till, finding he would not comply, 

She sobb’d aloud, convulsively. 


‘Tears oft prevail, where smiles are nought ; 
They are the choicest gems of love ; 

And with his swelling bosom fraught 

‘To sympathy, for the fair dove, 

Who nestled now upon his breast, 

In grief, that would not be represt, 

Proud Eginhard, at last gave way 

Unto the gentle maiden’s sway. 
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Who cannot picture Imma's face, 

As strengthen’d by affection’s might, 
She clasp’d his form of manly grace, 
As "twere a burden of delight ; 

And then with 4 lips apart, 

And cheeks flush’d deep as rose’s heart, 
Essay’ d, with tottering steps, to bear 
Her lover down the pathway drear. 


Once, her heart fail’d ; but quick she leant 
’Gainst an old oak to gasp for life, 

And with her sweet face downward bent, 
Curb’d Eginherd’s proud spirit’s strife, 
With, “ ’tis for my sake, best-beloved !” 
Then smilingly, she onward moved, 

Till when she reach’d the _ wall, 
Delicious tears began to fall. 


“ Now, thou art safe!” she cried, and fell 
In trembling haste upon his breast ; 
While in her blue eyes lay a spell 

Of tenderness, all unexprest ; 

Till roused by the now rising sun, 

Ere a brief minute’s space had flown, 
Tearing herself from his caress, 

Imma was left in loneliness. 


Oh! what a memory has Love! 

Until the rosy mid-day hour, 

A single limb seem’d not to move, 

As resting in her shelter’d bower, 
She wrote upon her heart’s full scroll, 
With feeling’s fadeless pencil, all 
The thousand phantasies, that fling 
Colors, as from an angel's wing. 


But soon a heavy step drew near, 

"Twas one, with a stern summons fraught, 
From the fond sire, to her so dear; 

It bade her, to his hall be brought ; 

And moved with wonder was the guide, 
Who led her to his master’s side ; 

But oh! it seem’d not strange to her, 

Her own heart was interpreter. 


Upon his throne of lofty state, 

Amid a proud and warrior band, 

King Charlemagne, the good and great, 
Sat, with his sceptre in his hand ; 

And when, as with an ivy’s clasp, 

His daughter sought his morning grasp, 
The smile that lurk’d within his eye, 
Belied the frowning forehead high. 


“ Imma, look up!’ the monarch said, 

And as he spoke, with hurried mien, 

The trembling maiden raised her head, 
And glanced, like lightning, o’er the scene, 
But soon, she sunk in wild despair, 

For he, her Eginhard, was there, 

And round the breast, where she had lain, 
Was clasp’d a heavy iron chain. 


“ My father !”’ shriek’d the wretched girl, 
And sunk in his parental arm, 

Until each light and flexile curl, 

Was stirr’d with his heart’s pulses warm, 
“My father! save him, for my sake, 

Or else this bursting heart must break ! 
Say, but this word, that he is free, 

He, who is all the world to me!” 
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“ Prisoner for life,’’ he must be, child ! 
“This morning, from a turret high,” 
And as the monarch spoke, he smiled, 
“ Thine artifice quite caught mine eye ; 
And calling counsel to mine aid, 

The heavy matter has been weigh’d, 
And now, since all their votes concur, 
To thee, I yield him, prisoner.” 


And rising from his throne of state, 

Good Charlemagne, with rapid stride, 

As if he felt the deed was late, 

Led Eginhard to Imma’s side ; 

And laying in her trembling hand, 
he long and close-link’d iron band, 

He call’d on every warrior there, 

To join and bless the happy pair. 


Scarce had he ended, when a shout 
Broke from the martial throng around ; 
And louder yet the cheer burst out, 
When, at the altar’s sacred bound, 

The white-rob’d priest, in marriage rite, 
Before a nation’s raptur’d sight, 

Made Eginhard and Imma, one : 
Reader, farewell! my tale is done. 


Charleston, MARY &. LBE. 


THE KISS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE HALI..” 


I po not like the title I have selected for this story, and yet I see not 
how I can help it. It requires great skill to fix upon an appropriate 
cognomen ; one designed to serve as an index to the tale, should never 
be vague or uncertain in its connection with the body of the composi- 
tion; one intended to attract should show, at least figuratively, what 
the reader is to expect. Some authors, it is true, select their titles 
with the express view of giving no indication of the character of their 
works, and seem to think that if their bantling has a name, it is wholly 
immaterial what that name is, But as this latter mode of christening 
does not agree with my notions or my previous practice, I have dis- 
carded it, and am consequently compelled to call my story “The Kiss.” 
The objection I have to the title selected, is that it is too old and 
hackneyed. When a little boy, I read a little story, in a little book, 
called the ‘* Mirror of the Graces,”’ which said little story was entitled 
“The Kiss.” Now I have lived long enough to have read full 
twenty different versions of this same story; each worse than the 
former, and all infinitely below the original. To meet at this time 
with a tale, novel, romance or poem, entitled ‘“‘ The Kiss,”’ would at 
once remind me of the “ Mirror of the Graces,” and ten to one, I 
should throw it aside without reading it. It may very well be, that a 
large portion of the readers of ‘‘ Orton” have, like myself, been sur- 
feited with kiss stories, and would as soon read kiss verses, as one of 
them. I know, therefore, the risk I run of being skipped by the 
graver portion of magazine readers. Still as the point in the story 
depends upon a kiss; the incidents arise out of a kiss; and the 
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dénouement is produced by a kiss, I don’t see, as I said at first, 
how I can well avoid calling my paper “ The Kiss.”” How much I 
may have borrowed from the ‘ Mirror of the Graces,” my readers 
can, perhaps, determine better thafi myself, should they ever have 
chance to meet with it, or any of its multifarious imitations. 

The log-cabin of old Jerry Peters was somewhat longer, better 
daubed, and more comfortable, than those of the most of his neigh- 
bors. It had the advantage of a plank floor, and was literally papered 
with a species of wood-cut drawings more prevalent then, than at the 
present day. In short, Jerry’s domicil was decidedly aristocratic, 
both in its external and internal appearance. The walls of his house 
furnished an interesting library for the natural philosopher, for there 
you could learn the pedigree of all the horses ever exhibited im the 
Pin Hook settlement. 

It was our first visit to Captain Peters. His son Jake had invited 
us to a Saturday night’s frolic, and, as a special inducement, promised 
that we should open the ball with the Queen of Pin Hook. Who this 
said queen was, he did not explain, further than by swearing that 
“ she could take the rag off the bush, faster than any gal in the set- 
tlement.” 

We omitted to state that Jerry Peters had once been the Captain 
of the Pin Hook Beat; that he owned a small tub-mill, and ran a 
thirty gallon still, besides being the undisputed owner of an hundred 
acres of ridge land. But beyond all these claims to influence and 
aristocracy, was his acknowledged possession of a live negro. He 
owned but one, it is true, yet that one was bona fide flesh and blood. 
And old Prince fully understood his importance, both personally and 
relatively. de was the visible type of the gentility of the captain’s 
family, and was seldom missing when a stranger darkened the door 
of his master’s house. And good mistress Dolly Peters too, had a 
little harmless vanity in exhibiting the nigger to her visitors. She had 
a way of her own which Prince perfectly understood and humored, 
and to one of the unitiated, this peculiar way of old Dolly’s would 
carry the impression that the Captain was really a man of consider- 
able nigger property. 

When we had made our bow, and shaken hands with Mistress 
Peters, the Captain, aud sundry Pin Hookers—boys and gals, we 
were, before taking our seat, invited to take a dram. 

** Let me have some fresh water brought first,’ said Mrs. ’ Peters, 
going to the door and bawling out, “* Here you Judy—you Nan—you 
Sall! What in the world can have become of all them niggers !” 

“T reckon,” said Jake, with a grin, “ they’re all busy getting sup- 
per. ’Spose you call the boys.” 

“ Well: I'll try ; but they too, Pll be bound, are out of the way. 
Here you Cato!” no answer. ‘“ You Congo!” no answer. “ You, 
you Prince !” 

“ Yaw! yaw! yaw! old Prince call at last. Well, whose de long 
tail blue you’ve kotched dis time ?” 

“Ah! oldPrince. Bring some fresh water, old gentleman. You're 
the best nigger on the plantation. It seems useless to call any body 
but you.” 

“ So I tinks,” said Prince, “ less you calls de Queen, and she be’s 
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putting on her shoes an’ tockings. Plenty water in the pail, old 
Missus.” 

“So there is, I declare. Come, young man, qualify out of the 
Captain’s last doublings.” 

I was not a cold water man then, and so I did full justice to old 
Jerry’s bald face. 

“Whose dis young Buckra?” asked old Prince, after scanning me 
very critically from head to foot. 

“‘ Why, Prince,” said the Captain, “ don’t you know him? = This is 
young George Woodcock. He’s studying Jaw at the court-house. 
Shake hands with him, and tell him you’re the best fiddler that ever 
drew a bow in Pin Hook.” 

“Yaw! yaw! yaw!” shouted Prince, in a key that shook the cabin. 
* Young Moss. Woodcock, ha? I hearn teJl on you fore now, young 
mossa. I speck dis aint de fuss Saterdy night you’ve been out ona 
spree. Never mine; Is’e mum as a goose.” 

The company were all seated, the pine knots threw a cheerful light 
over the large room ; old Prince was tuning his fiddle in the corner; 
all were ready for the word, ‘‘ choose your partners”—still there was 
a pause. 

** What in the round world keeps Belle?” asked old Dolly. 

“ Why,” said Jake, ‘“‘ she’s in the kitchen fizzing with ‘ Long Jim 
from over the Creek,’ about the first dance. ‘ Long Jim’ swears he'll 
have the first reel with her, and she promised to go that with George 
Woodcock.” 

** Don’t let me be in the way,”’ I remarked, modestly. 

“* You aint in the way,” said Jake ; “ but ‘ Long Jim’ is, and if he 
don’t take himself out of the way pretty shortly, he’ll see sights.” 

* Well, I reckon,” said the Captain, ‘I'll settle that fiz in less than 
three shakes of a pig’s tail,” and the Captain started to the kitchen to 
enforce the rights of hospitality. 

It was not long before Captain Jerry returned, and with him the 
lady for whom the company had been waiting. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, and especially Mr. George Woodcock,” 
said he, with a grand flourish, “this is my daughter Belle Peters, 
generally known as the Queen of Pin Hook. I hope you'll all git 
acquainted with her.” 

I made my prettiest court-house bow to the Queen ; expressed my 
gratification and pleasure at making her personal acquaintance, and 
concluded by asking the honor of her hand for the first dance. 

Belle was a coquette, and a fine lady in her small way, and for 
each bow, she returned me three congees, protesting that she had been 
keeping herself especially for me, and that all the long Jims in Pin 
Hook shouldn’t come between me and her. 

**No, by dad,” put in Long Jim, “ nor shall all the boys at the 
court-house come between me and you, Belle. You may dance with 
George Woodcock the first reel as you have promised to do, but if he 
don’t want to swim Squash Creek before day, he’d better not be too 
impediculus.”” 

As I had no intention of setting up for a rival to the demi-savage 
“ Long Jim, from over the Creek,” as they called him, I assured him 
there was no ground for a quarrel between us; that as that was my 
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first visit to Pin Hook, I trusted it would create no unpleasantness 
that the Queen honored me, as a stranger, with her hand in opening 
the ball.” 

Jim growled some sort of assent, and I led’Belle Peters to the head 
of the room. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Pin Hook, was truly a majestic looking 
personage. She was fully four inches taller than the ordinary height 
of females, and bulky in proportion. She was still, an indefatigable 
and untiring dancer ; with all her fat, Belle could stand three cut-outs 
by the longest winded of her admirers. She was, after all, quite a 
beauty, so far as a good skin, regular features, and a sparkling pair of 
eyes were concerned, and notwithstanding her illiterateness, she was 
an incessant talker. 

‘* Long Jim” appeared to me, expressly created as a mate for the 
Queen, and 1 did not wonder at his jealous regard for her. He was, 
at least, six feet four in height. Just the man, had he lived in the time 
of the Great Frederick’s father, to have been kidnapped and sent to 
Prussia for a grenadier. He was as ignorant as a bear, and as rough 
and as strong. Nature evidently intended Belle Peters and Long Jim 
Buggy for each other, and it was useless for them to struggle against 
the decree. Still, Belle was a coquette from instinct, and flirted with 
all the Pin Hooker’s who paid homage to her charms, and to the high 
standing of her family. 

The dance continued amidst uproarious laughing and talking, no 
little encouraged by the liberality with which Captain Jerry furnished 
the last doublings. Old Prince was fast asleep, but it made no differ- 
ence in the skill with which he played their favorite tune of ‘* Squash 
Creek beauties, how they go.” Capt. Jerry and Old Dolly were both 
nid-nid-nodding in the corner. Squire Cooney, the Pin Hook Justice 
of the Peace, began to talk wisely and thickly about the merits of the 
various candidates then before the people ; and several of the younger 
men, among whom Long Jim was quite conspicuous, were getting 
entirely cantankerous. 

“I don’t believe you dare do it.” I heard wicked Will Sanders 
say to Long Jim. 

** What do you think I’m afraid of?” asked Jim, rather fiercely, 

“Why, of Captain Jerry, in the first place ; of Jake, in the second 
place ; and of Belle herself, in the third place.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” shouted Jim. ‘I’m not afraid of the whole Pin Hook 
beat, and I’ll do it in spite of the big guns and little fishes.” 

Belle was on the floor, dancing with all her might and in the best 
of humors, as Long Jim at this moment approached her. The savage 
threw his arms about her neck, and kissed her, with a report that 
sounded like the explosion of a four-pounder. Belle Peters screamed 
and struggled with all her strength and some how in the tussel, fell 
heavily on the floor; the blood ran profusely from her nose; old 
Prince awoke with the noise, and the fiddle stopped. Captain Jerry 
and his wife threw off their somnolency, and looked aghast at the 
prostrate Queen. Long Jim, like all other fellows when they commit 
a great crime under the influence of liquor, was completely sobered 
by the extent of the catastrophe, and stood mute and trembling beside 
his unfortunate victim, 
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“ Who did this?” asked the Captain, in a voice of deep emotion. 

“I did,” said Jim, doggedly. 

** You did—did you !” said the Captain, in a tone that almost froze 
my blood. “ Long Jim, if you cross the Creek to-night, you’ll have 
better luck than I think you will. Give me my rifle, Prince !” 

** Slope, Jim—slope !”’ cried a dozen voices, male and female—slope, 
“ or the Captain will bore you for the hollow horn.” 

Jim did slope or run. It was for dear life, and he made tracks like 
a wild turkey. Squash Creek was swam that night in shorter metre 
than it had been since the revolution. The Captain’s call for his rifle 
aroused Belle from her swoon, or more likely, the possum fit she was 
playing off. Prince was in no hurry to produce the rifle, and old 
Dolly, in an agony of terror, threw her arms about Jerry’s neck, hys- 
terically praying and entreating him not to murder Long Jim. Belle 
also interposed, and catching Prince by the leg, just as he was mount- 
ing a chair to reach the rifle, threw him kawhop on the hard floor ; 
there she held him, with her foot firmly planted on his breast. 

“ Gorry ‘mighty, Missy Belle!” groaned Prince, “ pull yer foots 
off dis nigger, less you want to stop his fiddle forever an’ de day arter.” 

The delay produced by the confusion, the entreaties, and the tactics 
of the various parties, was sufficient to save Jim from the Captain’s 
vengeance. He knew that Jim was safe, and pursuit useless. 

* Well, if I let the skunk go,” growled Jerry, “ what am I to do?” 

“ Take the law of him,” said Squire Cooney, brightening up at the 
idea of issuing a State’s warrant. 

** What’s the crime ?” asked Jerry. 

** Salt and battery, as I should reckon,” replied the Squire, doubt- 
ingly. “It may however be fellow de seay. I haint sartain.” 

* What’s the punishment ?” again asked the Captain, 

** Well, I aint sartain about that. As the Queen haint killed out 
and out, I reckon it wont hang him quite. ”T will whip him though, 
I’m pretty sure.” 

* That ‘ll do,” said Captain Jerry. ‘I hope they ’ll hang him, but 
forty save one, well laid on, will teach him better manners in future. 
Write the warrant, Squire, and I’ll make the affidavy.” 


'It was court week. Judges, jurors, lawyers and witnesses were in 
attendance. Mr. Solicitor Windy had given out the bill, in the case 
of The State vs. James Buggy, for an assault and battery. Captain 
Jerry Peters, his wife, his son Jake, and the Queen, were in attend- 
ance as State’s witnesses. Being a quasi officer of the court, i. e. a 
“ student at law,” I was not bound over, though the solicitor sent me 
before the grand jury to testify. After hearing and duly deliberating 
upon the testimony, the grand jury found a “true bill,” and Long 
Jim had to stand his trial. 

“* The State vs. James Buggy, for an assault and battery :? Who 
appears for the defendant ?”’ 
“ I do,” replied lawyer Wordy. 
“Will you traverse ?” asked the judge. 
* No, sir; we'll try the case,” 
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“Very well, sir. Go on, if the State is ready.” 

Belle Peters was put upon the stand, and narrated the circum- 
stances very particularly, though evidently with a leaning in Long 
Jim’s favor. Belle’s portly figure, and large, good-natured face, 
apparently made a favorable impression upon the jury, and they were 
oe yee to feel indignant at the discourtesy Long Jim had offered 

er. 

‘“‘ Hem,” said lawyer Wordy, commencing the cross-examination. 
‘“‘ Had there been any dispute or quarrel between you and James 
Buggy before the night you refer to 2” 

‘* None, whatever.” 

“* Was he not in the habit of visiting at your father’s house ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘** What was the object of his frequent visits ?” 

No answer. . 

** Come, Miss Peters, you must answer the question.” 

‘** Well then, darn it; he said he came to see me, and get his dram 
into the bargain !” 

The judge looked at portly Belle, in some surprise at her unjudicial 
language. 

** Well, when he came to see you he generally got a dram, I sup- 
pose 2” 

‘In course he did, if dad had any.” 

“You were in the habit of giving a dram to all the beaux who 
called at your house ?” 

‘I can’t say that,” retorted Belle, pertly ; “‘you called there once, 
and I don’t recollect of giving you a dram.” 

This was considered a good hit, and there was a general laugh. 

** Did the defendant attempt any farther violence to you than kiss- 
ing you, on the night in question ?” 

‘* | suppose not.” 

* Did he ever kiss you before ?” 

‘** Why, yes! a thousand times !” 

Belle’s naiveté created a laugh this time at her expense. 

** You never indicted him before ?” 

“ Pshaw ! no.” 

** The fall, you think, was only accidental ?” 

** Haint I said so?” 

“Well; you don’t want to punish Jim for kissing you?” 

** Not I: Jim’s a good fellow, though he was a little fuddled at the 
ball.” 

* T close for the present,” said Solicitor Windy. 

‘‘] shall call no witnesses,” was the answer of lawyer Wordy. 

‘“‘ Very well, gentlemen. Will you go to the jury ?” 

After a moment’s consultation, both lawyers agreed te submit the 
case under the direction of the court. 

“‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” said his Honor, “ the evidence is very 
plain in this case. The assault and battery complained of, consists 
in the defendants having kisseg the witness, without her consent. 
Now, the law says, that any rude, contemptuous or angry touching 
the person of another, is a battery. If the witness did not give her 
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consent, expressed or implied, at the time defendant kissed her, then 
the rude manner in which it was done constitutes the offence with 
which defendant stands charged. You may retire.” 

The jury soon after came in with a verdict of “ guilty.” 

“ Very well,” said his Honor. ‘ To-morrow, at ten o’clock, Mr. 
Solicitor, I shall pass the sentence. Should the parties in this case 
compromise, in the meanwhile, let me know, or the defendant may 
stand a chance of spending some time in jail.” 

Belle, who had taken a seat near me when she had given her testi- 
mony, turned to me and asked, in a whisper, “ what the judge meant 
by a compromise ?” 

** T suppose,” said I, “‘ he means for you and Jim to get married 
to-day.” 

Long Jim looked the very picture of despair, at the judge’s intima- 
tion of the jail. Belle’s tender heart was touched. She made a mo- 
tion to Long Jim as she went out of the court-house, which he obeyed. 
He soon after returned, with a bright countenance, whispered a few 
words to squire Cooney, and they passed out together. 


“ James Buggy,” said the judge, ‘‘ you have been convicted of an 
assault and battery on Belle Peters. Have you any representation to 
make to the court before it proceeds to pass its sentence upon you ?” 

“* We have compromised,” said Jim. 

“ That is very well,” said the judge. ‘ Do you confirm this state- 
ment, Miss Peters ? Have you and Jim made friends ?” 

“‘ Certainly ; I should think so,” replied Belle, ‘ considering the 
compromise.” 

‘* What compromise,” said the judge, * did you make, that you both 
look so well pleased ?”’ 

“The one your honor recommended,” replied Belle, with a simper. 

**T am not aware that I made any particular suggestion,” said the 
judge. 

‘** We so understood it,” said Belle ; ‘“* so did George Woodcock.” 

** Well, what have you done ?” 

“ We got married last night !”” 

This was too much for the gravity even of the Bench to stand, 
Never since, although I have had a quarter of.a century’s experience, 
have I heard such a roar of laughter as then shook the court-house. 

** Let the defendant,” said the judge, so soon as he could command 
himself—* Let the defendant pay a fine of one cent !” 

“ Long Jim from over the Creek” was a proud and a happy man. 

Belle’s oldest daughter has succeeded her as Queen of Pin Hook, 


South Carolina, Feb. 1843. 
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SKIDDAWAY NARROWS BY NIGHT.* 


—~ 
BY JOHN L. LAWRIE 


ALonG the waters in our swift canoe, 
We track our silent course ; the western skies 
Are glowing softly with the tender hue 
Of sunset, and the wind’s low sighs 
Breathe to the murmuring waters its replies. 
Sweet hour! of all, the sweetest in the day, 
When ruthless passion in the bosom dies— 
Gladly I yield me to thy holy sway, 

Guiding our fragile craft upon her dusky way. 


How sweetly falls the light upon the seas, 

That slow and darkly on their journey sweep, 

Ruffled at times by the impassioned breeze, * 

That sighs her love on their unsmiling cheek : 

While sternly rolling onwards, dark and deep, 

They stretch their course along the swampy shore, 

Glassing the pines that wave on yonder steep ; 

Hence thun om past with far and sullen roar, 
Still on, upon their lonely pilgrimage they pour. 


Oh, ’tis a time that falls upon the heart, 
Sweet as the balm of a young sister's tears ; 
When holier hopes and thoughts and wishes start, 
From the dim caves where they had slept for years ; 
hen the sad chaos of prophetic fears 
Melts like the terror of a feverish dream, 
And the soft, chastened light around us, cheers 
The sad, desponding heart, that long hath been 
A floating wreck upon life’s dark and troubled stream ! 


Yes, ’tis a holy hour, so calm and still, 
An hour when Memory, star-like, opes her eye ; 
An hour whose tender influence can fill 
The fount of tears, and wake the bursting sigh. 
An hour when all on earth and in the sky 
Is steeped in- poetry ; and like the spell 
Of some dear, old remembered melody 
Of boyhood, pierces to the crystal cell, 
Where the Past’s dearest forms and fancyings dwell. 


Tis darker now, and, one by one, are seen 
The journeying stars, just trembling into sight, 
While all around—our boat and shore between— 
The waves are sparkling with their gentle light. 
Ye solemn beacons on the sea of night! 
How beautiful ye are, as thus I gaze 
Upon you, still and calm, but oh, how bright, 
And wonderful, until your changeless rays 
Seem smiling thus in mockery at man’s troubled ways. 


No cloud is in the sky, but all before 

My yearning gaze the silent myriads shine, 
And looking on their beauties, | adore 

That awful Power ‘round whose eternal shrine 





* During the early part of the last winter, the author, with some friends, spent a pleasant period in 
the enjoyments of deer-hunting. on the sea-coast. After the many chances aud excitements of a camp 
lite, and the pleasant society of tirose whose courteous inanners are best appreciated on such an occa- 
sion, the author found himeelf, on the first day of the New Year, ov his way from Blackbeard to Skid- 
dawuy Island. the guest of Major W——, a goutienian, whose varied accomplishments and polished 
manners have leftan impressiou upon the feelings of the writer mot easily effaced. Our journey was 
performed in a twelve-oared canve, und the distance—nearly 100 miles—was accomplished in about 
ten hours. When the run had set, the writer took his post atthe helm, and wrapped in his—blanket! 
sat gazing at the sublime change from day to night, till the glittering thousands of heaven's bright 
host shone out above him. ‘ihe reflections that then agitated him, he has sought to reduce to 
words in the above imperfect stanzas; but words, he has found totally inadequate to the purpose. 
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They circle. Lo! they scorn thee, Time! 
Still, as it hath been, is each dazzling star, 
Proud in its mightiness while scorning thine ! 
Still dashing swiftly on its blazing car, 
Smiling each night, as it does now, from heaven afar! 


Still, rank on rank, along the eastern skies 
They travel forth upon th’ illumined night ; 
While heaven itself, a star-paved P e, 
Is one vast canopy of silver light. 
Sublime ! oh, watch their still, majestic flight, 
And thou wilt deem the word were weak and vain 
To speak the awe—the wonder at their might, 
While even Music’s most seraphic strain, 
Could scarce express the fevered throbbing of thy brain ! 


Oh, Man! methinks thou well might’st gaze and wonder, 
That thou didst ever dream they should control 
Thy worthless destiny, when e’en the thunder, 
And the red lightnings, all unnoticed roll 
Beneath them ; but they fright thy coward soul, 
Trembling to launch on that unfathomed sea, 
Where Faith and Hope reach the mysterious goal 
That groveling earth-born mankind seldom see, 

Till Time hath rent her curtain from Eternity ! 

Savannah, 1843. 


CLARENCE GRAHAME; 
OR, THE CAPTURE OF BURGOYNE. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MES. ANNA L. SNELIINO, 


CHAPTERITI. 


A year had passed since the events recorded in our last chapter, 
and we will now introduce our readers to the drawing-room of a neat 
mansion, adorned with heavy, old-fashioned furniture, which had been 
conveyed from old England to this country—not exactly in the ‘* May 
Flower,” but soon after the voyage so celebrated in the annals of our 
country. Chintz curtains, coyered with the most gorgeous flowers of 
all colors, draped the windows. The chairs were of massive oak—the 
seats covered with worsted embroidery in the form of diamonds, varied 
as the tints of the rainbow. The fire-place was constructed of tiles, 
representing Assop’s Fables, Joseph’s Flight into Egypt, and other inte- 
resting subjects. A large and comfortable couch, by far too ponderous 
to be much of a locomotive, stood on one side of the fire-place, on 
which reclined the graceful form of a young girl. A simple dress of 
white cambric, sitting close to the figure, displayed its beautiful pro- 
portions, scarcely yet advanced beyond the period of childhood. Her 
eyes were of that brilliant black which seem to dart fire with every 
glance, shaded by lashes an eastern peri might envy. Her hair, of 
the same ebon hue, parted in the middle of her forehead and fell in 
nature’s own curls over her snowy neck, and rested, as she reclined, 
upon her arms, bare to the shoulder, as was the prevailing custom, 
while the sleeves of her dress were looped up with pale blue ribands. 
One tiny foot peeped from beneath her white robe, encased in that 
now obsolete deformity, a high-heeled shoe, and the thought would at 
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once have occurred to a spectator of any taste, ‘‘ how much prettier 
that foot would appear in a slipper of white satin !” 

The young girl seemed busily occupied in separating the flowers of 
a bouquet, and with somewhat of a petulant and mischievous air, tear- 
ing to pieces blossom after blossom which composed it, till her dress, 
the sofa, and a few yards around her on the floor, were thickly strewn 
with the fragrant treasures. After continuing this interesting employ- 
ment, until only one poor rose remained entire in her fairy fingers, 
she looked at it a moment as if undecided as to its destiny, and then 
suddenly turning towards a young lady who sat a little behind the 
couch deeply absorbed in reading, she exclaimed : 

“You are enough to spoil the temper of an angel, Helen. Here 
have I sat for full ten minutes, and not a syllable passed your lips— 
there, read away ;”’ and the rose, describing a circle in the air, alighted 
on the book of which the fair occupant of the couch was so jealous. 

‘Flora, you do not deserve your name,” replied her companion, 
smiling, and at the same time placing the fugitive rose in her own 
dark hair. 

‘** Was there ever such a spirit of destructiveness! What would 
St. Clair say if he knew the fate of his beautiful present ?” 

‘St. Clair may say what he pleases,” returned the dark-eyed dam- 
sel, slightly pouting her lip. ‘It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me ” 


“Nay, Flora, be more consistent. This indifference, I am confi- 
dent, is merely assumed.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, my lady,” replied the capricious 
beauty, who was now busily engaged in collecting the scattered frag- 
ments of the bouquet. No sigh of pity was breathed over the ruins, 
but while her fingers were at work and her head bent down, she said : 

** You received a letter yesterday, Helen. May I inquire if it con- 
tained any important news ?” 

It was now Helen’s turn to betray embarrassment. ‘ My letter 
came from the ranks of the enemy, as you call them, Flora, and 
therefore cannot interest you.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, lady fair,” returned ‘Flora, “I have a very 
particular friend in those ranks, named Clarence Grahame. I should 
be gratified to hear of his well being.” 

For an instant the brilliant color fled from the cheek of our heroine, 
but she fixed her searching eye upon the countenance of her friend as 
she raised it a moment, and satisfied with the scrutiny, answered— 

“ He is well, and gaining favor every day with the royal troops, but 
he observes that for several weeks he has suffered from fatigue and 
anxiety, watching over the couch of a wounded prisoner, taken in a 
late sortie upon the American fortress. He mentions his name too, I 
believe—Edward Lester.” 

With a bound like a startled fawn, the dark-eyed Flora sprung 
from her stooping position to the side of the speaker. Every trace of 
color had flown from her late animated countenance; and with a 
trembling voice she repeated the words— 

‘* Edward Lester !” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, much surprised at the agitation of her friend. 

* He was taken prisoner, as I told you, and is now ill in the British 

VOL. Ih 38 
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camp, where Clarence Grahame has become much interested in him. 
But be not anxious on account of your old playmate, Flora. He does 
not mind fatigue, and is doing nothing more than he would to any one 
in such a situation. Suppose you had a brother, or any relative ill in 
an enemy’s camp, would you not think it hard if he found no kind 
friend to comfort him ?”’ 

Flora did not immediately reply, but walked quickly across the 
room and rung the bell violently. A fine looking negro girl appeared 
at the summons, and Flora catching her by the sleeve, drew her into 
a corner, and began to talk to her in low tones, with as much famili- 
arity as if she were a favorite companion. Indeed, the intelligent look 
of the girl, would have convinced any one that she was far above a 
common menial. Philis Wheatly was ene of the rare examples 
among her race, of a mind cultivated in no ordinary manner. Her 
eye was large, dark and brilliant, her features well proportioned, and 
instead of that stupid vacant expression of countenance, peculiar to 
Africans, hers was lit up with animation and intelligence. In early 
childhood she had exhibited remarkable talents—and being a slave, 
had little prospect of receiving the advantages of education. But a 
kind master indulged her wishes to improve, and she became so noted 
for her poetic talents, that several ladies of high rank corresponded 
with her. She addressed several of her poems to Gen. Washington. 
But we shall speak farther of Miss Philis in a future narrative, relating 
to a family with whom she was more nearly connected. She was at 
this time housekeeper to Flora’s father, who was a widower, and almost 
worshipped her young mistress—though she sometimes presumed to 
oppose some of her wild schemes. Helen, utterly unconscious that 
any thing she might have said, caused this mysterious conference, 
went on with her reading as if nothing had occurred. 

“ Philis, you remember Mr. Lester?” asked the young lady. 

** Remember him, dear Miss Flora! that Ido. He was a noble 
young gentleman. What of him ?” 

“ He is a prisonerin the British camp, Philis.” 

* God forbid !” 

* And you must release him, Philis, some way or other. Hush! 
don’t speak loud—Miss Helen don’t favor the American cause. Can’t 
you go to the camp 2” 

““The more experienced African smiled at the proposal. ‘‘ Why, 
dear Miss Flora, you talk as if I was proof against rifle balls and 
swords. What good could I do?” 

“‘ Effect his release—or, at least take care of him in his illness.” 

“‘ And do you suppose they will allow me, who am a rebel, to go 
into their camp, Miss Flora ?” 

“You a rebel! pooh!” exclaimed the impatient young lady. 
** Women have nothing to do with party terms. I suppose you call 
Miss Helen a tory, then, Philis ?” 

Philis smiled, a peculiar smile; for she was shrewd, and saw. far- 
ther into character than her volatile mistress, and she doubted whether 
the letters that passed to and from the British camp contained tory 
sentiments, but she made no comments upon the subject, and Flora 
went on: 

“ Philis, you don’t know how important it is that Mr. Lester should 
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be free at this time. That hateful St. Clair still persecutes me with 
his attentions, and my father favors him. Miss Helen, there, is in 
league with him, and, indeed, it seems to me that the whole world is 
against poor Edward. Only get a letter to Mr. Grahame, from me, and 
he will not refuse my request. Oh dear, dear! there comes deacon 
Jones, big with some important news: and the young lady, in spite 
of her affliction at the imprisonment of her friend Edward, threw 
herself upon the couch, and indulged in a long fit of merriment. 

Deacon Jones was a fine specimen of the olden school. His sleek, 
gray hair, retreated from his forehead, and was braided with great 
precision in a long cue tied with black ribbon. His snuff-colored coat 
was buttoned up close to the chin—the buttons of shining brass, nearly 
as large as a half dollar. His face wore a perpetual calm. No one 
had ever seen him laugh heartily, or frown angrily—but we will let 
the good deacon speak for himself. 

** So,” said he, as he laid down his broad-brimmed hat, and seated 
himself, without ceremony, by the side of Flora. “ So that graceless 
son of Madame Dumont’s has gone off to the tory army, The best 
place for him, and I wish to my soul his mother was long of him, in- 
stead of employing herself in deluding the minds of sinners, and pre- 
venting them from hearing and profiting by the truth. Our godly 
sister Betsey Charity More, had made arrangement to establish an 
indigent orphan school on evangelical principles, where the children 
of the poorer classes could be clothed and instructed in the ways of 
truth. All her plans aré to be defeated by the interference of this 
Catholic bigot. She went round among the parents, and threatened 
them with the vengeance of the priest if they dared send their children 
to a heretic school—and I understand she has offered-to advance three 
hundred pounds toward establishing a Catholic orphan asylum. I 
hope our christian brethren will put down such a scheme at once.” 
Bn But why do you include Clarence in his mother’s plans?” asked 

ora. 

** Like mother, like son—I take it,” replied the deacon. “I am 
glad he has not been sent to scatter his pernicious doctrines among 
the youth of our army. (Philis, tell the Gin’ral I want to speak with 
him.) A poor, miserable, spoiled, effeminate coxcomb! brought up 
at his mother’s apron string, and never allowed to have an opinion of 
his own—spending half his time in dissipation, and half in confession 
of his peccadillos to a fanatic priest—without one manly quality to 
entitle him to notice—stained with the vices of a profligate barrack- 
room.” 

Helen shut the volume before her with such force, that the old 
deacon started. She rose and was about leaving the room. The 
motion did not escape the notice of the worthy deacon. Instantly 
aware of the construction that would be put upon her actions, she 
subdued the indignant feelings which rose in her heart, and resumed 
her seat, just as Flora’s father, Col. Manning, entered the room... The 
deacon went ou— 

“J do not blame the silly youth so much as I do those under whoge 
guidance he might have learned better. But he has been more spoiled 
by admiration from the women, than any thing else.” 
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** Poor Clarence! what a pity he is not here to profit by your lec- 
ture !” said Flora, laughing. 

‘“* He is where he will receive a severer lesson, young lady,” said 
the old man, looking hard at her bright face. “I hope his illness— 
which I cannot help considering a judgment for his crimes—will be 
visited in mercy to his soul, and that he may be tried in the furnace 
of affliction until he is drawn from his errors.” 

Flora caught the book as it fell from the hand of her friend, and 
placing herself so as to shield her from observation— 

“Ts Clarence ill, or wounded, deacon Jones?” 

“Oh, you do not smile at that news, young lady, though you may 
at my endeavor tv call a sheep into the right fold. You are like all 
the rest who have assisted in ruining this youth, thinking more of his 
temporal than his eternal welfare.” 

“For mercy sake, dear Mr. Jones, do not keep us in this horrid 
suspense,” cried Flora, feeling that every word he uttered must be as 
a dagger tothe heart of Helen. “ Tell us truly, is Clarence in any 
trouble, or do you only jest?” 

“ J jest! exclaimed the imperturbable deacon, opening his eyes to their 
utmost extent, and looking awful. ‘It is for those who are still in 
the hands of Satan and the bonds of iniquity, to trifle in serious mat- 
ters, and not for one of the pillars of the church, whose duty it is to 
reprove such indiscretions when he observes them in others.” 

Flora, in despair, turned to her father, who, roused by her pleading, 
anxious look, and understanding her generous motive, laid down the 
Courier which he had been reading, and begged to know if his neigh- 
bor had heard any tidings of Madame Dumont’s son. 

At the mention of Madame Dumont, the deacon was off again like 
a rocket. He abused mother and son, and the whole Catholic 
dynasty, from the Pope down to Madame’s confessor, and ended with 
saying, ‘that those who sympathized with these degenerate perse- 
cutors of the true supporters of the faith, were as bad as they were, 
and deserved to be shunned.” 

* Softly, good neighbor,” said Col. Manning, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the excited speaker. ‘ You alarm my little girl, here, 
with your violence. Pray tell us, in as few words as possible, what 
you know of the situation of this youth in whom we are all interested, 
and whom every body loves in this neighborhood.”——The rich blood 
sprang to the cheek of Helen, and her heart beat high at this generous 
defence.—‘ I am sure he can have done nothing deserving this severe 
anathema, and it is but fair that you allow the poor youth some quarter, 
and a chance to clear himself.” 

“ Well, all I know about it,” said the deacon, somewhat cooled 
down by the admonition, “ all I know about it is this: General Bur- 
goyne sent this boy on a secret commission, and he got into difficulty. 
Some say General Washington condemned him to death—others, 
that Lafayette interfered and sent him back; but at all events he 
went through some danger, and was wounded. The despatches have 
but just arrived, and I came to tell you—but here is your brother-in- 
law with a letter.” 

Flora darted toward the new comer, ‘‘ What news from the army, 
uncle ?” 
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‘“* Read for yourself, pet,” said her uncle, handing her the letter. 


Dear GENERAL, Camp near Stillwater, Sept. 17, 1777. 

Doutless you are anxious to hear from our army, at such a time as 
this, when a decisive action in this department is daily expected. On 
the 19th instant part of the left wing of our army had a warm engage- 
ment with the enemy. The action began on our left between Gen. 
Frazier’s flying camp and Col. Morgan’s corps of riflemen, together 
with our light troops who are added to that corps, at half past 12 
o’clock rp. m. The action continued very obstinate on both sides for 
some time, when Gen. Frazier was obliged to retreat ; but being rein- 
forced, he renewed the action about half past three. Col. Morgan 
was supported from the left wing of our army, and after a heavy, in- 
cessant firing for about three hours, the evening closed the scene of 
action. Our loss is 64 killed and 30 missing, officers included. 
Amongst our dead are Lt. Col. Adams and Coburn—also three cap- 
tains and eight subalterns and sergeants. We had 217 wounded. The 
enemy’s loss I cannot ascertain; but by the best intelligence it is 
great. Iam informed by a deserter to us, that amongst their wounded 
is Gen. Burgoyne, and amongst their dead is Gen. Frazier. We con- 
stantly expect another engagement, which J expect will be decisive, as 
doubtless it will be general. Our troops who were in the battle, in 
general fought well, and our army are in good spirits—though I must 
confess I am surprised that our States have been so dilatory in send- 
ing us reinforcements at a time, when, had we a sufficient number of 
troops, the whole of Gen. Burgoyne’s army must inevitably fall into 
our hands. The militia from our state are under the command of 
Gen. Lincoln, from whose division Col. Brown with a number were 
detached, and sent to retake Ticonderoga. By express yesterday from 
Col. Brown, we are informed that they have taken Fort George, the 
French Lines at Ti—a large number of batteaux—17 gun boats, an 
armed schooner, and a number of cannon, and also sent a summons 
into Fort Ticonderoga and Mount Independence to surrender—an 
answer to which we had not received when the express came away. 
Also took 293 prisoners, and retook of our prisoners upwards of 100. 
The last accounts from Gen. Lincoln was that he was at Pollet, about 
37 miles eastward of Fort Edward. We expect he is now on his way 
to join us, after which I make no doubt we shall be able with the 
blessing of heaven, to give the public a very agreeable account of Mr. 
Burgoyne and his army. ’ 

Our army is remarkably inspired with martial zeal—their very 
countenances not only indicate courage and true valor, but give us the 
strongest assurance of success—which I trust we shall be favored with 
through the blessing of heaven, whenever we shall have a good oppor- 
tunity to meet our evemy. In the late battle we took a considerable 
number of prisoners, but cannot ascertain the number. Through di- 
vine goodness I am restored to avery good state of health, and joined 
the army the Tuesday after you left me. 

I have the honor, with due respect, to be 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Jno. Nixon. 

The Honorable Brig’r. General Paumer. 
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** Not a word about Clarence, after all!” said Flora, and then aside 
to Helen, who had listened with breathless attention—* I don’t believe 
one word of Deacou Jones’ story—begging his pardon. Be sure, 
Helen, you will hear the truth from some other source, and not a word 
either about a more important individual ;” she muttered to herself. 
“ Success to our gallant boys!” exclaimed Col. Manning, rising and 
pacing the floor with rapid steps. I knew that Burgoyne’s footing in 
Canada would prove a slippery one. When do you start for your 
quarters, my dear General ?” 

“This news makes it necessary that I proceed immediately,” re- 
plied General P “Well, niece, what now? you seem puzzling 
that pretty head with some plot or other. What have you been about 
here, you mischievous little elf?” glancing round upon the flower 
streweg room. Ah, I fear you find too lenient a tutoress in my young 
friend Helen. We must send you to Madame R to learn man- 
ners,” 

Flora pouted her lip, and flew to her friend round whom she twined 
her white arms with the utmost affection. ‘ That you will never do, 
uncle, for in spite of the threat, I know you would be as great a sufferer 
as myself, should Helen Williams leave us.” 

“ There you are right, niece, and now tell me if you have merited 
the reward I promised you for the Virgil translation.” 

“TI have, I have, as Helen will testify—and now a boon, a boon, 
dear uncle, you will not deny me.” 

“ Bless that bright young face! who could deny you any thing? 
Brother, I am half a mind to steal this treasure of yours, though blest 
with half a dozen of my own. Come, pet, what is it 1” 

Flora drew him aside, and in a few words explained the situation 
of her lover—(for our readers must have divined that Edward Lester 
claimed that title.) Gen. P looked grave, and bade his niece go 
directly to her father, and tell him the whole affair. Flora refused, 
persisting that St. Clair was his favorite, and he would not move an 
inch to thwart his own plans with regard to him. Clarence also came 
in for a share of her sympathy—and here her auditor was al] attention. 
For Helen Williams, he felt all the interest of a parent for a child. 
She was the daughter of his early friend, and she was also an orphan, 
and had ever looked up to him for advice in all her little difficulties. 
It was through his influence that she was made the companion of his 
niece, and he had pointed her out to Flora as an example to be imita- 
ted. He had long suspected how matters stood with her and Madame 
Dumont, though not aword of complaint had passed Helen’s lips 
upon the subject. She merely gave as a reason for leaving her former 
protector, that her services were no longer desired. But Clarence had 
opened his heart to the guardian of her he loved. He had pleaded 
with such earnestness to be allowed the privilege of corresponding 
with her, desiring at the same time that all the letters should pass 
through his hands, that he had not the heart to refuse, and although 
ignorant of the residence of Helen, his letters reached her frequently, . 
and kept alive the feelings she had endeavored to subdue. The Gene- 
ral was pained to hear that his young favorite had drawn himself into 
difficulty, and readily promised Flora to inquire into the matter at 
once. 
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**And poor Edward, uncle, will you not do something for him?” 

“On condition that you make a confidant of your parent. Not 
otherwise,” replied he. 

“‘ That I cannot do,” said Flora, the tears starting in her eyes. 

“* How do you know that he favors this St. Clair 1” 

“ Does he not allow him to come here as often as he likes? and 
does he not treat Lester coolly when he takes the same liberty? I 
will never marry that man, uncle, I am resolved ;” exclaimed Flora, 
in rather a louder tone of voice. 

“* What’s that about marrying ?” cried Col. Manning, stopping short 
in his walk. ‘ Ha, brother, are you going to dispose of my naughty 
girl here, without my knowledge? What's all this 2” 

** Come, Flora, be candid, and tell him all, or leave it to me; there, 
go, darling, and dry your eyes. I will explain for you.” 

Flora vanished from the room, and was shortly seen in close confab 
with Philis in the garden. ; 

Shall we follow Helen Williams to the retirement of her own room, 
when night had drawn her sable curtain over the earth, and none were 
near to witness the emotions of her pure and guileless heart? Shall 
we break the seal of that letter on which her tearful eyes are bent, 
and about which her trembling fingers are employed? Shall we linger 
on each line until it is impressed in undying colors upon the heart? 
Fie, Helen! that letter has been redd already half a dozen times. 
Are you not satisfied ? What, again—and again! And that beautiful 
miniature ! Are not the features familiar enough, that you must gaze 
so eagerly upon it as if it were some newly discovered treasure 1 Was 
there no kind, confidential friend to make a morning call upon Ma- 
dame Dumont, and hint that her son was very disobedient? Dear 
reader, you and I will Jook in upon the “ proud ladye,” and make a 
discovery which shall be the subject of another chapter. Meanwhile, 
fair Helen, fold up that precious epistle, take a last, lingering look of 
those idolized features, and resign thyself to such peaceful dreams as 
youth and innocence alone enjoy. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Now strike your wild harps, let them swell with the strain, 
Let the mighty in arms love and congnet again ; 

Their deeds and their glory our +! shall prolong, 

And the fame of our — shall live in our song. 

Though the proud wreath of vict’ry round heroes may twine, 
"Tis the t who crowns them with honors divine ; 

And the laurels of heroes would fade o’er their tomb, 

Did the bard not preserve them immortal in bloom ! 


“Capital! and very well sung, Major. Give us another song. 
Whose turn is it? This evening is for enjoyment—to-morrow for the 
din of war. Comrades, I call upon you all to do your duty. Lieu- 
tenant Allen, we call upon you for a sentiment.” 

** Success to the light guards, and death to all rebels !”’ shouted Lieu- 
tenant Allen. 

“ Fill your glasses again; and, Captain More, a right loyal speech. 
Please address yourself to the chair, and silence at the lower end of 
the table.” . 
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“Friends, Britons, Comrades !” cried Captain More, rising and 
brushing up his hair. ‘* Unaccustomed as I am to addressing a large 
audience—”’ 

* Please address the chair, sir.” 

“ Unaccustomed as I am to address the chair—” 

There was, for a moment, too much laughter and confusion to allow 
the orator to proceed. 

“T am called upon, on this occasion, to announce to you the agree- 
able intelligence, that early to-morrow morning we must march through 
the swamps and thickets, to attack, conquer and carry off a large 
number of rebel Yankees. The cry is, to be no quarter unless they 
yield peaceably. General Burgoyne—make bows, gentlemen—has 
recovered from his fatigue, and resumes the command. Mr. Wash- 
ington will shortly be in owr power. Six Skinners have engaged to 
capture him, and—” here he looked towards the lower end of the 
table, at a fine looking young officer who had not joined in the toasts, 
“and a decoy duck, sent on to make the matter easier to be accom- 
plished.” 

There was a roar of merriment, and all eyes turned in the same 
direction. The president rose and waved his hand. 

“ Gentlemen, fill your glasses, and drink to the success of our ex- 
pedition, and to a prosperous journey to Clarence Grahame.” 

“Our hero rose and bowed his thanks for the compliment. He 
was seating himself again, when Captain More shouted— 

“ 4 song from Lieutenant Grahame.” 

“ 4 song—a song!” repeated a dozen voices. 

“« Address yourself to the chair!” exclaimed the president. 

Clarence knew there was no retreat for him, and in a clear, sweet, 
yet powerful voice, rendered somewhat tremulows from agitation, he 
sung the following words, which had been composed soon after his 
separation from Helen. 





There’s many a cheek as fair, love, 
There’s many an eye as bright ; 
But from my earliest youth, love, 
I lived but in thy sight. 


7 first fond dreams of hope, love, 
Were mingled with thy name ; 
Thine image as a star, love, 

Has guided me to fame. 


——- others come around, love, 

With many a winning art, 

Yet, constant at thy shrine, love, 
Remained my faithful heart. 


The chains are all too light, love, 
Around my heart they fling ; 

It wanders back to thee, love, 
And life’s unclouded spring. 


The laurel-wreath they twine, love, 
Will have no charms for me ; 

Nor life a happy hour, love, 
If ’tis not shared with thee. 


“Bravo! Capital! Encore—encore !” exclaimed several voices. 
But Clarence excused himself, on the plea that he must withdraw 








_ 
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from the gay group, as he was to receive his orders that evening from 
General Burgoyne, and to start early in the morning on some secret 
expedition, the nature of which had not been explained to him. 

Had our hero glanced round the table as he spoke, he would have 
observed certain looks exchanged among the officers, which would 
have roused suspicions in a less ingenuous mind. But Clarence, al- 
though he had been a year in the army, had not yet learned all the 
snares laid for the unwary—not been a participator in the intrigues 
which there, as well ag in a court, were continually carried on. He 
knew only that he had" been chosen by his general as a trusty mes- 
senger to the camp of General Howe, then stationed in New-Jersey. 
The letters he was to carry were sealed in his presence, but without 
his having any knowledge of their contents, and he took them with 
as much readiness as he would any common message between two 
friends. We shall not take time here to explain the nature of the 
dangerous commission with which he was charged. Suffice it to say, 
that he left the next morning, with a buoyant heart, attended by only 
six men, and not the least of his joyous anticipations was that of 
passing through the city where his mother resided, and a brighter hope 
rose in his mind, that by some happy chance he might hear of or see 
another object still dearer to his heart. 

The first day passed without any remakable incident—the next saw 
him on the banks of the noble Hudson: and here we must leave him 
to pursue his journey, and return to the apartment to which we first 
introduced our readers, in the house of Madame Dumont. 

After the sudden disappearance of Helen, and the departure of her 
son, Madame Dumont found that the gay circle she was accustomed 
to draw around her sensibly diminished. The butterflies of fashion still 
paid their court to the wealthy widow, but the charm which had been 
thrown around her house had flown. The harp and piano no longer 
sent forth sweet sounds ; the lady herself had become peevish and 
irritable, and instead of courting, seemed to exact attention. As she 
had lost the bright charms of youth, and her mind had not been suffi- 
ciently cultivated to make amends for that loss, this was not to be ex- 
pected. There was one, however, who still paid his court with an 
assiduity which puzzled many to account for. This was Adolphus 
St. Clair, the brother of Adelaide. He had lately arrived from France, 
bringing the disagreeable intelligence that his sister had become a nun, 
and bestowed all her property upon the convent in which she had been 
educated. This was of course a terrible blow to Madame Dumont 
the absolute destruction of all her hopes. But when St. Clair, whose 
attentions had become pleasing to her, one morning burst into loud 
eulogiums of Helen Williams, and begged his friend to use her influ- 
ence with her protogé in his favor, her vexation became too great to 
be concealed. Declaring that she knew nothing about the orphan, 
and wished to have nothing to do with her in future, she rose abruptly 
and left the room. 

St. Clair was surprised, for having heard nothing of the circum- 
stances which compelled the young lady to leave the house, he had 
supposed she was only on a visit at Col. Manning’s, where he had 
first seen her. Won by the fascinating talents of the beautiful girl, 
he had resolved to lay his heart and fortune at her feet. All his ad- 
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vances, however, were received with coldness, and having used every 
effort to gain her affection, but without success, he resolved to solicit 
the favor of her former protectress, and persuade her to assist him. 
Here he was deceived, and at length giving up all hopes of winning 
Helen, he began to turn his attention to her lovely pupil, the youthful 
Flora. Her father liked him—but the daughter had given her heart 
to another. St. Clair, who had merely trifled with her in order to 
rouse the jealousy of her he really loved, soon grew tired of her caprices, 
and once more determined to urge his suit to Helen. Suspecting that 
her indifference was on account of a seeret Preference for Clarence, 
he began to hate him. He circulated rumors to his disadvantage, and 
there were many ready to believe them. He took particular care that 
these rumors should reach the ears of Helen, and to make this certain, 
without being himself the bearer, he communicated them to deacon 
Jones, whose dislike of Madame Dumont and her religious principles 
was notorious. Perhaps the good deacon would have shuddered at 
wilfully wronging any one; but he supposed it his duty to expose 
error and rebuke sin, wherever he found them. Now, however, the 
news had come so direct, that poor Clarence was involved in difficulty, 
and had even brought disgrace upon his name, that prejudice became 
stronger than ever against him. One heart resisted the torrent—one 
ear was closed against these insinuations—one voice, trembling and 
timid as it was, was firm in support of the absent one. 

Things were in this state, when a message was brought to Helen, 
that Madame Dumont was dangerously ill, and even delirious. She 
refused all attentions from those around her, and her physician advised 
that Helen should be sent for, trusting that her care and tenderness 
might effect a favorable change. Not a moment did she hesitate. 
All the kindness bestowed upon her childhood rushed to her mind, 
and she flew to the bedside of the suffering invalid, forgetting all her 
injustice, and resolved to fulfil the duty required of her with all the 
respect and tenderness of a child for a parent. 


“ What man is he 

Around whose brow such martial graces shine, 
So tall, so awful, and almost divine ? 

‘Though some of larger stature tread the green, 
None match his grandeur and exalted mien : 
He seems a monarch and his country’s pride.” 





On the 2d of January, Lord Cornwallis marched towards Trenton. 
Here Washington, hearing of this movement, approached with a small 
force the river Trenton, where he commenced building a bridge. “The 
English several times attempted to cross the river, but without success. 
Every pass was too well guarded. They then opened a fire upon the 
Americans, but with little effect. The river was blocked up with ice, 
and to cross it would have been dangerous. Washington perceived 
the critical situation of his army, and after reflecting for some time on 

-various projects for accomplishing his object, he at length formed the 
resolution of abandoning the banks of the Delaware, and entering 
New-Jersey. He proceeded towards Princeton, and there encountered 
three English regiments. He attacked them with so much vigor that 
they gave way, but soon rallied, and the Americans began to retreat. 
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The commander saw, at once, that should he lose this battle it would 
involve his whole army in total ruin. With a select corps of men he 
charged upon the British with great impetuosity, separating their army 
and throwing them into great confusion. One hundred British were 
killed, and three hundred taken prisoners. Washington took posses- 
sion of Princeton. He crossed the river Raritan, and soon commanded 
the whole coast of New-Jersey in front of Staten Island. So well did 
he fortify his positions, that the British, who had overrun the whole 
country a few days before, found themselves confined to only two 
posts,—New-Brunswick and Amboy, Thus, by a skilful manage- 
ment, an army reduced to the greatest extremity took possession of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, and drove off an enemy three times 
their number. So glorious a result added new laurels to the brow of 
the victor. Washington and his achievements became the admiration 
of the world. 

We state these facts, in order to give our readers some idea of the 
events which had transpired since Clarence Grahame left the British 
camp in Canada, on his expedition to New-Jersey. He had not 
learned the news, as yet, and it was near evening, on the third day of 
his journey, when with his escort he drew up at a small inn, where he 
intended passing the night. His uniform had been laid aside for his 
better security, yet the landlord looked at him and his guard with a 
little suspicion, and would have 4etained him at the door until he had 
become better acquainted ; but the open, handsome countenance of 
the young stranger, together with a certain hauteur, inherited from 
his mother, but seldom seen upon his brow, prevailed so far in his 
favor that the host stepped back and invited him to enter. There was 
but one other inmate of the room into which he was ushered. This 
was a man of dignified, yet mild and benignant countenance, rather 
tall, and closely wrapped in a large overcoat, buttoned up to the chin. 
He rose suddenly, and made a motion of his hand to his side at the 
young soldier’s entrance, but as quickly resumed his seat after the 
first glance, placing himself in such a manner that his face was thrown 
partially into shade. As his eye fell upon the attendants of Clarence, 
he drew still further into the shade, and bent his head over a news- 
paper, though it was evident he was not much interested in its con- 
tents. The bustling landlord soon made his appearance, with an ex- 
cellent supper, to which Clarence politely invited the stranger. But 
he declined, with great courtesy, on the plea that his wants had 
already been amply supplied. Many glances of curiosity passed be- 
tween the two, as they were thus employed, Clarence had never felt 
his own more effectually aroused. After the few words of compli- 
ment, there was a pause, which he, younger and more timid, found it 
difficult to break. At length he ventured to ask,— 

Is it possible, sir, toenter New-York without encountering danger 
from straggling troops? Pardon the question, but I am a stranger, 
and would be certain that my way is clear.” 

* To the young and daring, it is said nothing is impossible,” replied 
the tall stranger. “ But for you, who seem so well guarded,” (look- 
ing, as he spoke, at the six armed men in the yard,) * to you I should 
imagine it an easy thing to reach the city in safety.” 

** But may I not be likely to meet some of the enemy on my route ?”” 
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“* The enemy!” repeated the other, looking up with a slight smile. 
‘It depends upon whom you call the enemy. I believe the inhabi- 
tants of a country at peace, give such a title to the invader who lands 
- upon their shores to desolate their homes. Said invader and his 
army would give the same title to the roused citizens who presumed 
to oppose their course by taking up arms in self-defence. Until I 
know which of these you call the enemy, I am unable to answer you.” 

Clarence was so struck with the remarkable expression of the 
speaker’s countenance, that he continued for a moment silently gazing 
at him, unable to answer. A slight color mounted to his cheek and 
brow at this close scrutiny, but evidently accustomed to command his 
feelings, it passed away, leaving him calm and quiet as before. The 
difficulty of giving a direct reply to such a question also occurred to 
our hero, and the danger, too, of being more explicit, unless sure of 
the part which the other took in the present struggle. He therefore 
evaded the subject, merely wishing to be informed if there were any 
troops belonging either to the British or American—he could not bring 
himself to say rebe/—armies, between there and the city. 

‘* Perhaps you have heard,” said the stranger, appearing not to 
notice the evasion, ‘‘ that General Washington has possessed himself 
of a greater part of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, and the British 
have retreated to New-Brunswick and Amboy.” 

Clarence turned pale, and, for a single instant, he felt for the defeat 
of the royal troops; but even that feeling was soon lost in a sense of 
his own perilous situation. To return without executing his com- 
mission, appeared to him cowardly ; but to rush at once into the midst 
of those he must then consider his enemies, was not to be thought of. 
Could he trust the stranger? It was a hazardous experiment—but 
there was something in the noble countenance of the man before him, 
that invited confidence, and he ventured to explain his present dilemma. 
The narrative was listened to with silent attention, but, contrary to 
his expectations, without exciting the least surprise. The listener did, 
once or twice, raise his eyes with a look which betrayed a generous 
sympathy, but it was not till the despatches were spoken of that he 
betrayed any great interest. He advised the youth to remain where 
he was until morning, and then, if it should be in his power to aid 
him, he would certainly do so. 

With many thanks, the young officer retired to rest, first ascertain- 
ing that his guard were at hand in case of necessity. The image of 
the stranger, whom he had perhaps imprudently trusted, lingering 
around his dreams. 

The next morning he rose refreshed and in good spirits, and de- 
scended to the breakfast-room, anxious to meet his new acquaintance 
again. To his astonishment he learned that he had left the inn at 
day-break, without giving any clue to the direction he had taken. 
Startled at such tidings, our hero started upon his journey with some 
misgivings that all was not right. His fears were soon confirmed. 
About noon he and his companions were alarmed at the approach of 
a body of men, three times their number, and although his little band 
made a desperate resistance, they were soon overpowered and he a 
prisoner. 


We shall here pass over a few days, during which Clarence, al- 
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though, as we said, a prisoner in the American camp, had suffered no 
personal restraint, and even made many friends, among whom was 
Lord Sterling. In the mean time, General P had arrived at the 
camp, learned the cause of his detention, and held many conversa- 
tions with him in relation to his situation, together with his connection 
with Helen, about whom Clarence inquired with the most eager interest. 
Anxious to learn whether his young friend was guilty of the charges 
he had heard preferred against him, he commenced a conversation one 
day, with this remark :— 

** True love,”’ said he, ‘is a sentiment not lightly implanted in the 
soul, nor lightly laid aside. It is a great, a noble feeling. It leads 
him who is subject to its influence, in the path of honor and virtue. 
It inspires him with the wish to acquire laurels, that he may win the 
smiles of the loved one by laying them at her feet. The love of a 
noble, high-minded woman, is the dearest and sweetest tie that binds 
the wayward heart of man. Such a woman I have always considered 
the orphan daughter of my early friend. Clarence Grahame, are you 
worthy of the love of such a being ?” 

“To say that I am worthy of Helen, would be betraying a self- 
conceit of which | am not capable, sir. But to intimate that J have 
done any thing deserving censure, either from her or yourself, would 
be to do myself equal injustice. I will not deny, since I have already 
confided in you so far, that I am serving in a cause opposed to my 
own inclinations ; but my conduct since joining the army has, I trust, 
been such as to merit commendation from my superiors. Your hints 
of some misconduct are therefore a mystery, which, as one who pro- 
fesses to be my friend, I must beg you to explain.” 

‘Clarence, I will—I do believe you,” said the General, warmly 
grasping his hand. ‘ This mystery shall be explained, and in a few 
moments you shall know all.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and the young man remained lost in 
thought. “A mystery, indeed,” thought he. “The whole occur- 
rences of the last few days are a mystery, and my arrest, with the loss 
of the despatches, a greater mystery than all the rest, Strange that 
we did not suffer the least violence all the while!” As these thoughts 
passed through his mind, he raised his eyes and met those of the 
Marquis Lafayette, who was in close conference with Lord Sterling. 

The Marquis looked earnestly at the fine countenance of our hero 
for a few moments, and then turning to Lord Sterling, said, in a half 
whisper, ‘“‘ What a pity such a fine fellow should be made a tool of!” 

Clarence caught the word pity, and the crimson mounted to his 
temples, as he wondered in what manner he had become an object of 
pity to the Marquis Lafayette. Too timid to address him personally, 
he waited till his friend was alone, and then asked him “ how he had 
rendered himself so despicable as to be pitied ?”’ 

Sterling waived the subject. But the young man would not be 
contented till he had a decisive answer. ‘“* My dear young friend, I 
would rather not answer your question ; but since you are so earnest 
on this point, I will merely inquire if you are aware of the nature of 
the mission on which you are employed ?” 

Clarence was somewhat startled. ‘I am not, sir, But I trust it is 
nothing dishonorable.” 
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“IT am confident that you do not think it so. But your superiors 
are most to blame in sending a noble, ingenuous youth like yourself, on 
what is not only a dishonorable business, but attended with imminent 
danger.” 

** With danger I have long been intimate,” replied Clarence. ‘ But 
dishonor has never yet stained the name of a Grahame, nor shall the 
last descendant of a noble house be the first to yield to it. I will in- 
stantly return with these despatches, and decline being a negotiator in 
any underhand plots.” 

Lord Sterling walked the floor for some moments, as if in deep 
thought. At length he stopped, and looking sorrowfully at the youth, 
** Clarence,” said he, ‘‘ I pity you from my soul. Do not be offended 
at hearing the word from my lips—it is not meant to insult you. You 
have been made a victim—an innocent victim, it is truae—but you are 
not the less in certain peril. Alas! it is no longer in your own power 
to return to your army, neither will the despatches be returned to you ; 
and it will require the utmost extent of my influence, added to that of 
your other friends, with the commanding officer, to prevent your being 
placed in close confinement, and perbaps suffering worse consequences 
from your confiding rashness.”’ 

Like a flash of lightning the meaning of his words fell upon the 
heart of Clarence. He could scarcely control his indignation. He, 
a gentleman of high family—of hitherto unblemished honor! He to 
be made the tool of a vile conspiracy, of the nature of which he was 
himself to be kept in ignorance. And worse than all, to be made a 
prisoner, without any fault of his own; tried and condemned, perhaps 
as a common malefactor. After Lord Sterling left him, he sat down 
and leaned his head upon a table near him, and gave himself up to 
melancholy reflections. 

A light touch upon his shoulder roused him from his revery, and 
lifting his head, his eyes fell upon the tall form of the mysterious stran- 
ger at the inn. Clarence started to his feet, both at the surprise, and 
with some spirit of indignation at what he imagined the treachery of 
the other; but the few words he-uttered ‘‘ Listen and be silent,” and 
the tone of authority in which he bade him be seated, caused our hero 
to obey as mechanically as if he were a mere machine in the speaker’s 
hands. 

** Young soldier,” said the stranger, “ you perhaps are sensible that 
this is no child’s play in which England and America are engaged. 
Far from it. The future happiness and peace of millions are involved 
in the issue. Every thing, however trivial, which may tend to coun- 
teract the maneuvres of the one party and be of benefit to the other, 
becomes, therefore, of serious importance. That you are unaware 
how much this errand of yours is concerned with, and its successful 
issue calculated to further such designs, 1 have had ample proof. 
Not the least, that you so blindly trusted me !” a slight smile played 
over his face a moment. ‘ But be not alarmed at that imprudence— 
it may have been the means of bringing you here, but it has most 
assuredly saved your life. I promised that I would aid you, and I 
will. Give this paper to General P. , and you will be released.” 

* And the despatches? how am I to obtain possession of them 
again ?” asked our hero. 
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Another smile appeared on the countenance of the stranger. “ It 
were best for you, my young friend, not to demand again such danger- 
ous companions. Besides, they will be of no use now, as the person 
who was to be so fairly entrapped is aware of their nature.” 

‘* Will you permit me to inquire, sir, since you take such an interest 
in my fate, whether you know the contents of those letters, and what 
they are?” 

“ Certainly, [do know them. They contained information that the 
rebel leader was at a certain post, and his capture certain, if General 
Howe pursued the right course. He was to make use of you and 
your brave comrades to effect this. And now, do you still wish to be 
the bearer of those letters, as you pass through the American posts 
with only a passport to protect you ?”’ 

Clarence was so overcome, as the truth thus burst upon him, that 
he could only grasp the hand of his strange friend, and thank him 
repeatedly for his kind warning ; at the same time begging advice as 
to what course it would be best for him to pursue. 

** Not to return, most assuredly, neither to proceed farther than the 
city, where your mother is anxiously expecting you.” 

“My mother! Do you then know my mother, sir?” 

“The name and fame, too, of Madame Dumont, is, I believe, 
familiar to most every one,” returned the stranger. ‘“ But I under- 
stand she has just recovered from a dangerous illness, brought on by 
reports to your disadvantage, and maliciously circulated among the 
circle of acquaintance. Your presence and your own story can alone 
refute these slanders. You will receive your passports from General 
P , to whom I refer you for an explanation of what has occurred 
to you. Farewell! would that we could see so promising a youth 
engaged in a better cause.” 

With these words they parted, and Clarence returned to his seat, a 
prey to conjectures and doubts which he found it very difficult to solve. 
* * * * * * * 

“*Once more I am at home!” exclaimed our hero, as he rode up 
to the door of a fine house on the outskirts of the city. I wonder if 
I shall be recognised in this rude costume? My mother then has been 
ill and recovered! and Helen! where is she? Does she still think of 
the wanderer—or is he quite forgotten? But one reply to my nume- 
rous letters! Alas! I am doomed to a life of unhappiness. As he 
ascended the steps, a large dog, who had been basking in the sun 
near the door, jamped up, and recognising him at once, began to 
frisk around him in the most joyous manner. The old porter opened 
the door,and stood wondering at the scene. ‘“ Down, Cesar, down,” 
exclaimed the youth. 

“Master Clarence is come!” cried the old servant. The sound 
reached the drawing-room, and in a moment mother and son were in 
each other’s arms. 

“I thought you were ill, my dear mother,” said the youth, after the 
first emotions were over. ‘‘ You seem in better health, or at least look 
better, than I anticipated.” 

‘‘ Tnever was better or happier than J am at present, my son,” re- 
plied Madame Dumont. “ My illness was severe, and I should per- 
haps have suffered more, had it not been for the kind care and atten- 
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tion of a physician and nurse. The latter 1 am most anxious to intro- 
duce to yourself. I told you, Clarence, that I had long entertained 
the hope of your being united to the daughter of my early friend. 
This the young lady herself has rendered impossible, by entering a 
convent. Since I heard the news, it has ceased to distress me, as I 
have become more attached to another person, and shall be most 
miserable if you do not unite with me in opinion regarding her. She 
has watched by my sick bed day and night; and although her cheek 
has paled with the constant fatigue she has undergone, she is more 
lovely thus than when in the full flush of beauty. This person I refer 
to—my gentle, affectionate nurse—this must be to me a daughter, and 
it is my fondest hope that she will be to my son a devoted wife.” 

Clarence became greatly agitated. ‘‘ My dear mother, is there no+ 
thing else which I can do to contribute to your happiness? No other 
way to please you than sacrificing my own peace? Can I give my 
hand without my heart? The long, tedious months I have passed in 
the army, have not driven one image from my mind. Mother, I can- 
not obey you in this; and how do you know that the young lady her- 
self is desirous for this union? As she has never seen me, it cannot 
be possible that her own feelings are at all interested.” 

** Will you promise me, Clarence, that if you find this lovely girl is 
and has been long attached to you, that yeu will return her love ?” 

“How can I promise that, dear mother? I will see her, as you 
wish, and she shall be to me as a sister, for your sake, but I repeat I 
can neither now nor ever think of her in any other light.” 

** You are very cruel, my son; buat come, I will introduce you to 
my gentle nurse, and be careful that you assume as much coldness and 
indifference as possible.” 

She opened the door that led into the next room, and Clarence saw 
a young lady leaning over an embroidery-frame, her face half hid, and 
she did not raise it, until Madame Dumont, approaching her, said, 
‘* My son is anxious to be introduced to her who has saved his mother’s 
life. 1 leave you together to become better acquainted.” 

* Helen!” “Clarence!” burst from the lips of both, as their eyes 
met. We need not dwell upon the scene, nor enter into the explana- 
tions that ensued. Faithful love has claimed its reward, and. the 
shrill voice of War must call us again to the battle-field. 

Soon after his return home, Clarence wrote to his friend Lord 
D , Stating the circumstances of his arrest, and requesting, at the 
same time, to resign his commission. He expressed the indignation 
he felt at being made a party in so base an intrigue, and his determi- 
nation to fight no longer in a cause at variance with his own wishes. 
The next day, news arrived that Burgoyne had been defeated, and 
surrendered with his whole army. We should weary the patience of 
our readers should we enter into the details of this surrender. It is 
also too well known. What effect the interception of the despatches 
had upon this event, is proved by a letter written to the President of 
the Continental Congress, reJating the circumstance, and saying, that 
the information they contained, acquainted the Americans with the 
exact situation of the royal army, and facilitated their defeat. 

In the drawing-room to which we first introduced our reader, were 
assembled the most brilliant circle which had ever adorued it. They 
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came to witness the union of Clarence Grahame and Helen Williams. 
Flora Manning twined the wreath of orange blossoms for the bride’s 
hair, and officiated as bridemaid. She had received a bouquet of 
flowers for the occasion, which, instead of pulling to pieces, she ar- 
ranged in her own raven tresses, and suffered the fairest white rose to 
rest undisturbed in the folds of her white dress. We have learned, 
from good authority, that the reason of this exhibition of mercy was, 
that the flowers were presented her by the groomsman of Clarence, a 
young gentleman called Edward Lester. 

The evacuation of New-York, by the British troops, was a day of 
rejoicing to the long suffering colonies ; and the entrance of General 
Washington and his victorious army, was hailed by the long continual 
shouts of a ransomed people. As he proceeded through the streets, 
flowers fell like snow-flakes in his path; and bright faces appeared like 
sunbeams from every window. A lady and gentleman stood caressing 
a beautiful child, upon a balcony that overlooked the whole vast caval- 
cade. As they drew nearer and nearer, the child clapped his hands 
with delight, and attempted to spring from its father’s arms. The 
anxious mother caught him by the robe, and looked with surprise at 
her husband, who, almost unconscious of the act, stood with his eyes 
bent in amazement upon a tall figure, seated upon a noble horse, at 
whose approach the multitude bowed with reverence, and almost idol- 
atry. Clarence Grahame could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
senses, when in the form and features of General Washington he re- 
cognised the mysterious stranger ! 





THE POETS. 


BY MARY E.LEE. 


Tue poets! the poets ! 
Those giants oftheearth; . 
In mighty strength they tower above 
The men of common birth ; 
A noble race—they mingle not 
Among the motley throng, 
But move, with slow and measured step, 
To music-notes along! 


The poets! the poets ! 

What conuntata they can boast! 
Without one drop of life-blood spilt, 

They rule a world’s wide host; 
Their stainless banner floats unharmed 

From age to lengthened age ; 
And History records their deeds 

Upon her proudest page ! 


The poets! the poets! 

How andlor is rte fame ! 

Death, like a thin mist, comes, yet leaves 
No shadow on each name ; 

But as yon starry gems that gleam 
In evening's crystal sky, 

So have they won, in mem’ry’s depths, 
An immortality ! 
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The poets! the poets ! 

Who doth not aor o'er 

The glorious volumes that contain 
Their pure and spotless lore ? 

They charm us in the saddest hours, 
Our richest joys they feed ; 

And love for them has grown to be 
A universal creed ! 


The poets! the poets! 
Those kingly minstrels dead, 
Well may we twine a votive wreath 
Around each honored head : 
No tribute is too high to give 
Those crowned ones among men ; 
The poets! the true poets! 
Thanks be to God for them! 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 


CuiLpHoop, happiest stage of life, 

Free from care, and free from strife, 

Free from Memory’s ruthless reign, 

Fraught with scenes of future pain ; 

Free from Fancy’s cruel skill, 

Fabricating future ill : 

Time when all that meets the view, 

All can charm, for all is new, 

How thy long lost hours I mourn, 

Never, never, to return! SCOTT. 


My life has been a short one, and its history is soon told. My 
father was a poor, but honest man. He cared not for wealth or 
worldly honor ; he was industrious and contented. He had a small 
farm—the heritage of his ancestors—and the rude and humble cot in 
which he lived, was the one where he was born. Humble though it 
was, yet its door had never been shut against the weary traveller, and 
the poor never sought its shelter in vain. My father was young, when 
the hand of Death fell heavily on his paternal household. One by 
one they died, and he was left, in his nineteenth year, an orphan, 
without a single relative. The cottage was very lonely, then, but he 
was stout-hearted, and did not despair. He wept bitterly when he 
laid his only sister beside her mother, in the church-yard, but he was 
a Christian, and murmured not. 

A year passed in solitude. He was alone, in the home of his 
fathers; but one bright day, in the spring-time, he brought thither a 
glad and joyous being as his wife. The sky of life, before so gloomy, 
now looked bright again, and my father was very happy. When he 
returned from his daily toil, the brightening of the mild eye, and the 
smile on the lip of his fair wife, were his sure welcome ; and oh! how 
he loved that gentle wife! To him there was, indeed, no place like 
home. He loved not the society of his gay acquaintance: he mingled 
not with them, and they called him proud, and sneered at his humble 
cottage and little farm. This made him sad, but his sweet wife was 
doubly dear, and one kind word from her lips he valued more than the 
applause of the world. 
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The summer passed, the autumn and the winter ; andi in the sunny 
month of May, she presented him with a son. His cup of happiness 
was now full; he kissed the pale cheek of his wife, and wept for joy. 
The ties that united them were now doubled, for in their infant child 
were centred all their hopes and affections. How tenderly did they 
watch over him, and rejoice as he grew older, and his eyes brightened 
with infantile joy ; and oh! with what rapture did they hail the first 
glimmerings of intellect! I was that child, and the first impression on 
my memory, now so crowded with bitter recollections, was of the 
mild eyes aud smiling countenance of my mother, as | awakened from 
slumber on her bosom. It was the first effort of memory; that day I 
remembered—from that day I lived. 

The welfare of his wife and child, was my father’s sole care, and 
the thoughts of their happiness lightened his toil. With no less 
anxiety did my mother watch over her son; and for his sake she 
loved her husband more. Oh! never shall I forget my kind and fond 
mother. Her image I first remembered, and her uame first trembled 
on my lips. Thoughts of childhood—bright spots in memory’s waste ! 
lights that illume the gloom of departed years! Oh, Memory! full of 
sorrow as thou art, and of grief, I thank God for thee ! 

Never shall I forget the fond kiss of my father, as he left his home 
in the morning, nor how anxiously I watched the sun go down in the 
evening, for when it touched the tops of the trees in the west, I knew 
he would return; and when I saw him approach, or heard his footstep 
at the door, my little heart throbbed for joy; and how proud I felt 
when he tossed me in the air, or seated me on his shoulder and carried 
me in triumph around the green, and how I shouted and clapped my 
hands, as we passed the cottage-door where stood my smiling mother ! 
And at night, when seated on my mother’s lap, how I wondered at the 
strange words of my father, as he gazed into the mysterious book 
which laid al) day long on the little velvet-covered stand in the corner, 
and which I had often scrutinized, but had never dared to open. How 
often, with strange curiosity, I slipped from my mother’s arms while 
he was reading, and stood behind his chair, and looked for a moment 
into the wondrous book, and then hurried back and listened in silence. 
And when I kneeled beside her chair, 1 wondered why she pressed 
me closer to her, and so often wept when my father called my name. 
I pondered long, and by and by I understood it all, for with years 
came knowledge. 

But I must go on with my story. The recollections of childhood 
unman me; and if I speak as a child, itis because I feel as one. 
These memories are sad and mournful, yet are they pleasing; they 
alone beguile me for a moment, and for a while I forget my sorrows, 





CBAPTER II. 


Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy: 
But he heholds tk the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy! WORDSWORTH. 


Time passed on in his ceaseless flight. I had a brother and a sister, 
and our little home looked brighter than ever, and oh! how I loved 
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that brother and his twin sister. They were so lovely and innocent. 
With joy I noted the first dawning of intelligence, and I was happy 
when I saw their eyes, for the first time, directed toward the blaze of 
the lamp; and I shall never forget the incredulous smile that lighted 
the features of my mother, when, with scarce intelligible rapidity, I an- 
nounced the important fact; nor can I forget the first bitter feeling 
engendered in my heart, by the sneers and taunts of my playmates at 
the village school, when I called them together and communicated the, 
to me, pleasing intelligence. I went home that evening with a sad 
heart, and for the first time shed bitter tears. All that tedious night I 
Jay awake, and when, the next morning, I appeared with eyes red and 
swollen, and told my father of the cause, his eye flashed and his. lip 
curled, and for the first time I heard him speak an unkind word. I 
sat down and wept in silence. It was soon over, for although I knew 
it not at the time, yet my father had often been slandered by his former 
companions, and he feared lest his children, too, should suffer from 
the same cause. He took me in his arms and comforted me with kind 
words, and all was past and forgotten. It was the first cloud that 
floated over the’sky of my life; the sky so often, since then, darkened 
by storms. I was happy again, but from that time I was no more 
the same innocent being that I had been. It was the commencement 
of sorrow, and when I went to school next day, my step was firmer, 
and i treated my school-fellows haughtily and proudly. I mingled no 
more in their sports with the zest of other days, for though I cherished 
no resentment, stil] my life was not all innocence. 


CHAPTER III. 


The blithe and bonny engle-side ! RAMSAY. 


Dwellers by lake and hill ! 
Merry companions of the bird and bee ! 
Go gladly forth, and drink of joy your fill, 
With unconstrainéd step and spirit free ! HOWITT. 


ir was Spring again. Ten years had initiated me into the myste- 
ries of life, and I had learned many a salutary lesson in the common 
school of experience, I had learned somewhat of the hollowness and 
deceit of the world, and I valued more the retirement of home. We 
were still the same happy family. Want or sickness had not yet in- 
vaded our dwelling, nor had strife or unkindness disturbed our quiet. 
The kind instructions of my father, and the admonitions of my mother, 
had stamped upon my expanding mind the higher trusts of our nature. 
I had left the village school, and now assisted in providing for the in- 
creasing wants of our little household. I rose with the sun, and went 
joyfully forth to my daily toil. I went with joy, for my father was 
always with me. He had read -much, and contemplation and secluded 
habits had improved a mind naturally strong, by throwing it upon 
itself; and I listened, a willing pupil, to his teachings. With his con- 
versation he lightened our labor, and the hours glided swiftly and 
pleasantly by. At night it was my pleasing task to instruct my sister 
and brother in the mysteries of the spelling-book. I shall ever cherish 
the memory of that sister—so mild and innocent. With pride I 
watched the gradual development of her mind, and with exultation 
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did I regard her and her twin brother, in their rambles along the hedges 
and wall-side, in search of flowers and wild berries; and I rejoiced 
when they returned with their heads bound around with evergreens, 
and their locks filled with flowers. In short, we realized all that has 
been said of domestic felicity. The farm, by industry and economy, 
yielded a comfortable support, while something still remained for 
charity; and though it was seldom that any person visited our little 
glade, yet whoever came, always met with a hearty welcome. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* And oh! the agony of that one hour 
Whole years of joy outweighs.” 


Years passed on, and though my father’s locks were tinged with the 
frosts of advancing days, his heart was still warm, and the wife of his 
youth as dear as ever. I was now verging on manhood, and my bro- 
ther was of an age to fill my place as assistant in the labors of the 
field, and I determined to seek employment elsewhere. I felt that it 
would be hard to part from my happy home, but the farm no longer 
needed my care, and ambitious thoughts filled my mind. I longed to 
wander in foreign lands; to mingle with strangers, and get wealth in 
a strange country. I waited until the year’s work was done, and 
meanwhile meditated long and painfully upon the subject. My de- 
termination was at length fixed, and one evening, in the latter part of 
autumn, I broached the subject as we were seated at our evening meal. 

All were surprised, and seemed inclined, at first, to treat it as a jest; 
but I was serious: their smiles gave place to an expression of sorrow, 
and they were silent. Our meal was soon finished—for all were deeply 
pondering over what had been said. That evening the subject was 
spoken of, and I gave my reasons, and expressed my determination in 
few words. Argument and expostulation were of no avail, and I fixed 
that day week as the time for my departure. A vessel was about to 
sail from a neighboring port, on a voyage to the South Seas, and in 
her I resolved to go. We retired early that night, and in our evening 
devotions my father prayed that Heaven “ would direct the path of 
duty, and give us strength to bear up against the stroke, should it fall.” 
Not until that night, in the solitude of my chamber, did I feel the full 
value of all that, by a voluntary act, I] was about to leave, perhaps 
forever. But my purpose remained firm. We met in the morning as 
if nothing had happened ; the usual salutations were given in cheerful 
tones, but.my sister’s eyes were red with weeping, and my mother’s 
moist and heavy, telling, too plainly, that sleep had not visited her 
couch. The morning prayer was offered without allusion to the sub- 
ject; but the tear that glistened in my father’s eye, as he arose from 
his knees, indicated that it was not absent from his thoughts. 

The day drew nigh, and more active preparations were made for 
my departure; but yet no one spoke of it. They read my determi- 
nation in my countenance, and many bitter tears were shed in secret. 
When but two days remained, as the sun was going down, I took my 
last ramble over the old farm. I went to Pyramid-hill, and lingered 
in the Spring-grove. I seated myself under an old and gnarled beech 
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tree, and once more I ressoned with myself. I faltered in my purpose. 
Why should I go? There existed no good reason for taking so painful 
a step. I thought of the happy home I was about to leave ; the pain 
it would give my kind parents; my feelings overcame me, and I wept. 
Long, long did I struggle with my emotions, but my resolution ob- 
tained the mastery. I arose from my seat, calm and resigned, and 
bent my steps homeward; but as I passed the grape-vine bower, I 
saw my father, with his head uncovered, kneeling beside the mossy 
seat. I dropped on my knees and listened. He was addressing 
Heaven on my behalf. His voice was low and impassioned ; and sobs, 
full of grief, frequently obstructed his utterance. He prayed to be 
sustained in the trial which was at hand, and he prayed, oh, how 
earnestly ! that the smile of Providence might rest upon me, and that 
I might again return to the home of my youth and the house of my 
fathers, He finished, and his head sunk upon the rude seat before 
him. I approached and laid my hand upon his shoulder, for I could 
not speak. He raised his head, and the sweat of mental agony stood 
on his brow; he spoke not, but clasped me in his arms. Never be- 
fore had I seen the tear of sorrow course down his manly cheeks, and 
as the hot, scalding drops trickled upon my hands, my resolution al- 
most gave way, and had he asked me then, I should have promised, 
willingly, never to leave his fireside. 

But the struggle was soon over; he wiped his brow with his hand, 
and stood before me calm and collected. ‘ My son,” said he, “ I had 
never dreamed of this, for I closed my eyes to the future ; but it is 
well. You are right. You owe a duty to society paramount to all, 
save your God. Go, but remember my precepts, and oh, wherever 
you may be, pray God to sustain your poor mother, for this stroke 
has fallen with almost deadly force upon her. Heaven bless her, and 
protect our first born !”’ 

The eve of my departure came ; every preparation had been made, 
and we ventured to speak on the subject, but it was with painful 
effort. We essayed a smile, but a tear almost extinguished it at its 
birth, We talked of my future prospects with apparent calmness. I 
detailed my plans, and dwelt upon the probability of my speedy re- 
turn, But the evening wore slowly, and when we retired, our mutual 
* good night” was sad and solemn. I could not sleep, for I heard 
distinctly the sobs of my sister and brother in the adjoining chambers, 
and the heavy, measured tread of my father, as he slowly paced the 
room below. I slept as the clock tolled the hour of midnight, but my 
sleep was broken and fitful. Strange fancies flitted through my brain. 
My dreams were wild and fearful. I was among new-made graves, 
and the funeral-bell tolled mournfully in my ears. I saw passing pro- 
cessions, and the minister in his sable vestments. Opened coffins 
sailed by me, borne by some invisible hand. I looked into one, and 
my mother’s face, cold and livid, met my view. I started and awoke, 
and was glad to find ita dream. My mother was standing over me 
when I opened.my eyes. The bright moonlight streamed on her face; 
it was pale, and her eyes unusually brilliant. ‘ Mother!” I exclaimed, 
and extended my hand. She grasped it, but hers was icy cold. She 
held it a moment before she spoke, and her voice was husky and fal- 
tering. ‘‘ My son,” she said, “ you will leave us to-morrow, and I 
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feel that I shall never see you again, but when I die I shall be with 
you in spirit, even as my prayers shall be with you while I live. Go”— 
and her eye brightened—* go, and may Heaven prosper you!” Be- 
fore I could reply she had left the room. 

The dreaded morning came, and the breakfast was untouched. The 
Holy Book, that had been in daily use for twenty years, was again open 
before my father, and he read, in a clear, distinct voice, the Saviour’s 
Sermon on the Mount. We knelt, and my father prayed as I had 
never heard him pray before. In earnest and impassioned language, 
and with a voice deep and tremulous, he implored Heaven to “ be 
with all of us, in whatever circumstances we might be placed, and to 
bring us together again, if not in this, in another and better world.” 

The hour of departure came. The morning sun streamed over the 
eastern hills, and its rays shone into the little room. There was silence 
for some time. My father was the first to speak. ‘‘ The time has 
now come,” said he, “ and you will leave us for a season, perhaps for- 
ever; but wherever you are, remember and pray for your parents, and 
rest assured, my son, you will not be forgotten.” 

His words were calm, but his lips quivered when he took my mo- 
ther’s hand and approached me. I bowed my head, and received the 
parental benediction in silence. My mother took from her bosom a 
small and much worn copy of the Bible. 

“This,” said she, “‘ my father gave me on his dying bed. Take 
it, for when the evil hour cometh it will be a counsellor and friend. 
By its precepts I have lived—by them I mean to die. Keep it for 
your mother’s sake ; it is her last and richest legacy.” 

I placed it in my bosom, and impressed on her pale lips a parting 
kiss. I extended my hand to my father; he grasped it convulsively, 
and murmured, scarce audibly, “ farewell.”” I kissed my sobbing 
sister, and motioning to my brother to follow, I left the door of my happy 
home. I lingered, for a moment, at the gate, to waive a last adieu, 
and oh! the agony of that moment! It was the last gaze, and I 
never saw them more. 

My brother was to accompany me to the first town, and as we 
walked along I told him of my future hopes—how I should soon re- 
turn, and then would never more leave them. Poor boy! he smiled 
when [ told him this. He believed me, and said he should look for 
me when the first robin came in the Spring. I parted with him, and 
as he turned to go, he told me again, to remember that when the first 
robin came he should look for me. Ah! little thought I then how 
many Springs would come and go before I should see him again! 


CHAPTER V. 


Unto that spot I came once more, 
The dearest life hath ever known ; 
And still it wears the look it wore, 
Although five weary years have flown. 


Silence of Death, portentous calm ! 


P.M. WETMORE. 
WHITE. 
Five long years had passed away, and J stood on the little bridge, | 


in the valley near my father’s home. Circumstances had prevented 
my earlier return, and though I had often longed to visit the home so 
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endeared to my heart, yet had so long an interval elapsed ere my wish 
could be accomplished. Fortune had favored me, and I had re- 
turned with a sufficiency of wealth, accumulated by industry and en- 
terprise. 

Fearful forebodings had filled my mind for a long time. I thought 
of my mother’s prophetic words at my bed-side the night before I left 
my home, and I feared they would prove but tootrue. But sustaining 
Hope—hope that I should find the same happy and undivided family, 
cheered me in the desolate plains, and mountain-fastnesses of South 
America, and the recollections of that distant home, had often beguiled 
the tedious hours. I was now near that home. It was Autumn. 
The forests were decked in every gorgeous hue. The maple with its 
crimson crest, was half hidden by the orange of the walnut, and the 
silver of the beech peeped out between the dark cones of the pine 
and hemlock. The dancing stream beneath murmured with a clear, 
wild note ; and the mossy stones around, which the waters curled in 
mimic eddies, looked like old familiar friends; and the bald, old rock 

_ that thrust out his gray, rugged pate from the wooded hill-side, wore 
the same honest and benevolent countenance, I always fancied him to 
possess in the days of my boyhood. How often when I returned 
from school, in days long past, had I looked on that old rock, and 
thought he smiled when the warm sun light streamed on his face. I 
loved that old aud furze-covered rock! The very hawk that sailed over 
the distant hill-top, I fancied the same coy and thieving fellow, over 
whose wicked depredations I had often wept, and on whom I had 
invoked so many maledictions. Yes, and that glossy crow, perched 
on the dry limb of the old chestnut tree in the pasture. Ah! I hear 
his voice ; "tis the very same—the same sleek, sly scamp. He has 
escaped the doom he so richly merited, like many other wicked bipeds, 
and his villanous croak has lost none of its harshness. Methinks his 
flight is slower than it used to be; perhaps his aged bones are racking 
with the gout, induced by an over indulgence in the luxuries of some 
unprotected corn field ! 

Such were the thoughts that flitted through my mind, as I stood on 
that little bridge. I walked up the hill toward my home, and the gray 
squirrel darted along the path before me, and the quail whistled in the 
bordering wood. But soon I saw the chimney of my home peeping 
over the hill, and these thoughts fled away, and I eagerly anticipated 
the happy meeting with the family, whom I loved so dearly, and fronr 
whom I had been so long separated. 

I had gifts frony every clime ; pearls from Ormus, gems from the 
Indian Isles, and coral from the Southern Sea. My heart beat high 
with hope, as I entered the gate, and the old familiar cottage stood 
before me. I gazed for a moment; all was still, and my spirit sunk 
within me. I moved slowly to the house. The curtains were drawn 
before the windows. I rapped at the door, but no familiar voice bade 
me come in. Again—but the hollow echo was the only answer. My 
strength failed me, and it was with difficulty I raised the latch and 
entered. ‘The room was still and vacant. The old clock ticked loudly 
behind the door, and a little kitten bounded from the old cushioned 
chair to meet me; the only living occupant of the room. The fire 
on the hearth was extinguished, and the sun shone mournfully through 

‘ 
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the open door upon the cold, white embers. It was evident that some 
one must be near. J dreaded to search the chambers, and I struggled 
to believe that some afternoon visit had taken my parents from their 
home ; but I was not satisfied. Where could my brother and sister 
be? I walked across the room. The old Bible was in its wonted 
place ; I raised it and opened it at the Family Record. I saw it all! 
there in my father’s bold, strong hand was the entry of the marriage 
and births, and opposite, blotted with tears, was the testimony I 
dreaded. It was too true; the book fell from my hands, and a dim- 
ness came over my vision. My God! all dead! all, all, save my 
brother! My brain burned, and reason forsook her throne. 


IAPTER VI 


Alas for my weary, my care-haunted bosom, 
The spells of the spring time arouse it no more ; 
The song in the wild-wood, the sheen in the blossom, 
The fresh-swelling fountains—their magic is o'er : 
When I list to the streams, when I look on the flowers, 
They tell of the past with so mournful a tone, 
That | call up the thoughts of my long banished hours, 
And sigh that their transports are over and gone ! 


W. GAYLORD CLARK. 
They are gone together, 


Haply to the summer shores, 
Where the bright and cloudless weather 
Shineth, ouil Enetne pours 
Music, with the flooding light, 
And the night doth chase the day ; 
And the morn doth chase the night, 
Like a starry fawn away ! PROCTOR. 


Ir was night when I awoke as from slumber. The dim rays of a 
taper streamed feebly through the half-open curtains around my bed. 
I tried to think where I was. I endeavored to raise my head, but I 
could not. I strove to speak, and the words died, with an inarticulate 
murmur, on my lips. But that murmur was heard ; the curtains were 
hastily drawn aside, and my brother was bending over me. His face 
was pale, but a smile illumined his countenance, as with an effort I 
faintly articulated his name. He disappeared for a moment, but in- 
stantly returned with a reviving cordial. I swallowed it hastily, for 
my throat was dry and parched, and it revived me. I would have 
spoken, but he enjoined me to be silent. He said he was happy, very 
happy, but for my sake, for his sake, he begged me to make no effort. 
He gazed fondly in my eyes, withdrew the light, and seated himself 
at my side in silence. 

Although for his sake, I did not again attempt to speak, I now fully 
comprehended my situation. I felt no pain, but my hand was un- 
naturally thin and fleshless, and I felt very weak. My brother attended 
me with anxious care, and beside him J saw no other person save the 
village doctor, who with his pompous air, came daily to visit his 
patient. 

My brother spoke not of our parents and our gentle sister, and his 
continual caution always recalled them to my mind, and whenever I 
closed my eyes, their faces were before me. Sometimes they came 
smilingly, but oftener they wore that same pensive look which had 
almost broken my heart on the morning J left my home. Sometimes 
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it seemed as if they wished to speak, and I almost fancied the words 
trembled on their lips, and I was breathless to hear them; but I listened 
in vain—the dead speak not ! 

These thoughts continually obtruded themselves, and retarded my 
recovery. All that tedious winter I lay in the little room, but when 
the warm spring sun began to melt the snow on the hill sides, and on 
the house-tops, and the diamond drops sparkled before my window, 
as they fell I felt much better, and the spring air braced my nerves. 
By and by the drops ceased to fall from the roof, and I heard the 
clear, melodious voice of the blue-bird, and the sound thrilled to my 
heart, It seemed as if new strength had been infused into my frame, 
and for the first time, in five long months, I rose unassisted from my 
bed and tottered to the window. I raised it, and the whole earth 
seemed glad before me. The currant bushes in the garden looked 
green, and on the hills, and along the walls and hedges small patches 
of snow had succeeded in hiding themselves, for a season, from the 
smile of spring. I was very happy when I saw again the old rock I 
loved. He seemed to smile beneath his scrubby crown, at his faithful 
portrait in the crystal waters of the still lake before him. I looked 
upward to the sky. Soft, fleecy clouds were floating in the rosy light, 
and as I gazed, methought I saw palaces of light and crystal towers, 
and bright angels were flitting through the volumes of glory that en- 
circled them. And then I thought they came nearer, and they all 
wore the faces of my mother and sister; and then, and not till then, 
did I know that disease had deranged and weakened my vision, and 
it was with difficulty that I groped my way back to my bed. 

I recovered but slowly, and by degrees I ventured more and more, 
till at Jength I would lean on my brother’s arm in the warm afternoons, 
and walk out into the open air. At such times I felt better; the blood 
came to my cheeks, and I began to relish the frugal meals my brother 
prepared with so much care. I had frequently been left alone while 
he was at his labor in the field, but now I always accompanied him, 
and seated myself in some sunny nook while he pursued his labor; 
and oh, how I longed to be able to assist him! Summer came, and 
bright, joyous, sunny June; and [I had nearly recovered from my 
Jong and painful illness. I felt again the vigor of manhood, and my 
pulse began to beat more regularly. I was more reconciled to my lot, 
and the mysterious dispensations of Providence. I had something 
still to live for. My brother was left to me; I was not all alone, and 
though I loved my departed friends, and tenderly cherished their 
memory as I had ever done, still I loved my brother more. Strange 
though it may seem, we had not yet spoken of our lost ones. I 
longed, and still I dreaded to ask of their fate ; whether they fell by 
a sudden stroke, or by the gradual yet sure and delusive workings of 
some preying disease. The question had been often on my lips, but 
my heart had always failed me. 

Tt was on a pleasant Sabbath afternoon, about the middle of June, that 
I asked my brother to accompany me to the village church-yard. He 
laid aside his book, and, without saying a word, prepared to accom- 
pany me. We took the old familiar path across the gay meadow, and 
over the velvet sward of the pasture. All nature was bright and fair, 
and the stillness of the country Sabbath fell on the spirit like the 
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pleasing silence of Night’s magic spell. The very birds seemed to 
know it was a day of rest. The cattle grazed quietly on the hill-side, 
and slowly raised their heads and gazed at us, as if to ask why we 
were abroad on that day. The crow sat lazily on the withered 
branches of the tree, and forbore to disturb the holy calm of Nature, 
and even the voice of the singing birds was less loud, and seemed in- 
vested with a deeper meaning—praise chastened by awe. 

We entered the little hill-grove, and through the openings of the 
trees caught frequent glimpses of the village church, with its white 
spire peering above the old elms that surrounded it. § saw the humble 
church, and I felt very sorrowfal, for I thought of those with whom I 
had so often, on sunny days like this, wandered along the same nar- 
row path, to listen to the pale and holy man of God, who had passed 
to his reward. My brother looked sad, and I did not disturb his 
thoughts, for I knew that he, too, felt how different were our circum- 
stances now, than when we bounded along this path, “ before the evil 
days came,” a yet undivided family. 

We went slowly onward; the martins that had made the church 
belfry their home, sported joyously over our heads, and their clear, 
timbrel voices made music sweeter far than all the vaunted instruments 
of art. It was a glad sight to behold these people of the air, in the 
clear light of a summer’s day, enlivening the stillness of the church- 
yard with their melody, making even the silent mansions of the dead 
places of joy as well as of repose. The declining sun had cast the 
church-yard in the broad shade of the trees that bordered it, and— 
save where the sunlight slanted through the narrow vistas with a calm 
and holy radiance, streaking the velvet grass—all was shadow, deep, 
rich shadow. We reached the stile, and I involuntarily and eagerly 
looked in the direction where I knew those whom we so loved were 
buried—for beneath the broadest elm my father had laid his parents, 
and there I knew he, and I, and all of us, would one day slumber 
together. The faint breeze just stirred the long, pendant branches of 
the trees above the place, and the sunlight flickered in a thousand 
spots that chased each other over the green mounds that swelled above 
those I loved so fondly—now resting, for a moment; on the white 
head-stone, then flitting away like shadows over the glass of Fancy, 
in her distant rovings. 

We stood beside their graves: Father, mother, sister, were sleeping 
side by side, and the grass was green above them. I wept not, for I 
knew it would grieve my poor brother’s heart. I spoke in a calm 
voice, though my tongue almost refused its office, and I asked him of 
all the past. ‘ He answered in a tone that seemed in harmony—so low 
and sad—with the faint sound of the breeze sighing through the 
branches above'us. He told me that the fever—the malignant fever, 
invaded the quiet home of our fathers, and that in one short week all 
but he fell victims to its power. He told me how that mother, in her 
last hour, prayed for her absent son; how that father wept, and sup- 
plicated Heaven that he might be spared to bestow his blessing on his 
first-born child, and he would die contented ; how that sister, in the 

fearful hour of delirium, called wildly on her absent brother’s name : 
he told me all this, and of the dying words of my father, and his part- 
ing blessing: He spoke of his own deep anguish, when he stood be- 
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side the single grave that received his only friends forever, and how 
lonely had become the little cottage, which, but a few days before, 
was so glad and cheerful. He told me, that fora long year he had 
been the sole occupant of that home, and that he had watched fondly 
and eagerly for my return, that he might be happy again. He spoke 
of the future, and his eye brightened ; he spoke of happy days which 
we should yet spend ; we should no more leave the loved cottage, but 
abide there together until death should part us. Alas! little thought 
I then how soon that would be—how soon my fond brother would 
slumber beside our sister in the quiet grave ! 

The sun went down, and we left the church-yard, and took our way 
homeward. My brother told me, as we went along, how anxiously, 
when the birds came in the spring after I left home, he had watched 
for my coming; and how often, in the twilight of the evening, he had 
hurried to the little bridge where we had parted, to meet me, and 
watched there until the cold moon rose, waiting and wondering how 
long I would stay away, and whether I had forgotton my promise. 
He talked of all these things, and his voice was cheerful, for Hope 
was buoyant in his bosom, and in the bounding elasticity of a youth- 
ful and pure heart, he little thought that the storm of adversity would 
again darken the sky of life. 


< 


Now thou art gone to that voiceless hall, 

Where my budding raptures have perished all ; 

To that tranquil and solemn place of rest, 

Where the earth lies damp on thy sinless breast : 

Thy bright locks all in the vault are hid, 

Thy brow is concealed by the coffin lid ; 

All that was lovely to me is there, 

Mournful is life, and a load to bear! €LARK. 


The storms that wreck the winter sky, 
No more disturb their deep repose, 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh— 
That shuts the rose : 
] long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart, beneath the soil ; 
To slumber in that dreamless bed, 
From all my toil! MONTGOMERY. 


My tale is nearly ended. I shall soon close the narrative of the life 
of one who lived only that he might be the sport and victim of fate ; 
one, the morning of whose days was bright and glorious, only to form 
a contrast to its night, so dark, so dreary and cheerless. 

It was an autumnal day, and I stood beside the bed of my dying 
brother; him I had loved so well, in whom my affections were centred, 
for whom I lived. Consumption had almost done its fearful work. 
The spark of life glimmered but dimly, and the sun of his existence 
had well nigh set. The last sands were trembling in the glass, and 
the pure spirit of my only friend was about to join its kindred in a 
happier and better world. The clear, calm sunlight pierced through 
the sere and rustling vines that shaded the lattice. The efforts of 
affection had proved of no avail. He who transplanted the flower 
from Paradise to bloom awhile in this cold and cheerless world, had 
called him to the spirit-land. My brother was dying. He strove to 
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comfort me when I wept, and spoke of a brighter world where we 
should all meet again; he exhorted me to “ be of good cheer,” and 
bear with resignation the will of Him who giveth and taketh in His 
wisdom. I promised all, and the faint smile that lighted his mild 
countenance showed that he was satisfied. Heaven forgive me, but 
the heart, stung by affliction, murmured under this last and bitter 
stroke, and I repined in secret against the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence, and wished that I too might die ! 

I Jeft not, for a moment, the bedside of my brother, during the 
whole day, for I saw that the hand of Death was upon him. He knew 
that he was dying, and his eyes were fixed on mine, and with my 
hands clasped in his, he spoke, in a low voice, of his past life, of our 
parents and sister. He begged me to lay him by their side, and when- 
ever the summer came, to guard the sacred moss-rose that he had 
plauted above their graves. 

It was again sun-set, and the last moments of my brother’s life 
were “ passing away.” I raised his head on my arm, and he gazed 
for the last time upon the departing sun. It vanished ; my brother 
sank back in his bed, and pressed my hand to his heart. It fluttered 
but feebly ; the awful moment had come. I bent my head to his— 
his lips moved but without a sound, and as I gazed into his deep blue 
eye, now glassing in death, I saw the mirrored countenance of my 
mother—the shadow of a spirit! It was over; a smile—a calm and 
holy smile—rested on my brother’s face, but his brow was as cold as 
the marble—he was dead! 

® * * * * * * 


Two years have passed, and I yet ive—broken-hearted and desolate. 
But I have oue consolation left. I can linger beside the graves of 
my lost loved ones, and there God-given memory recalls those scenes, 
which, though past and gone, are all the mourner can enjoy of life. 
I see the traces of disease upon my countenance, and I fear not to die. 


“ With them it seemed my very life 
Went half away ! 
But we shall meet—but we shall meet, 
When parting tears shall cease to flow, 
And when I think thereon, almost 
I long to go!” 

I feel that my course is almost over, and the sod will soon be green 
above me. Yes! thank God, I shall soon die; and, reader, when you 
hear that I am gone, drop a tear to the memory of one on whom fell 
heavily the hand of affliction. > 

The cottage of my fathers is still my home—but oh ! is it not deso- 
late? I still live—but my heart is broken ! 
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THE HERO'S LAST DECREE. 


Alexander, when dying, being asked to whom he bequeathed his empire, answered—“ To the 
strongest!” ; 


Tus spoke the hero, while around his brow 
Grim Death entwined his chaplet; and he lay 

A hero conquered, but a hero still! 

Brilliant had been his course, bright his career, 
His pathway strewed with Jaurels, which had decked 
The brow of many a warrior, while his feet 
Disdained to tread where kings had trod before. 
And diadems which monarchs might have graced 
With stern contempt, he spurned as worthless toys. 
Brilliant was his career—brighter its end ; 

And now he lay a conqueror, crowned in death! 
Around his couch, in mute amazement, stood 
They, who with him had trod the path of fame, 
And with him bright in glory’s sunshine basked. 
They were his satellites. Each gazed intent, 
As if with eager eyes they'd pierce his soul, 
And read the hidden mysteries lurking there. 
And in deep silence wrapped, all s aloof, 

To hear the conqueror’s last and great decree. 

It came—the hero spake ; his dying voice 
Proclaimed his final law, his last command— 

** My empire to the strongest—’’ and he died ! 


REVOLUTIONARY POETRY. 


BY THES AON, JUDGE O’NEALL. 


Tue loss of many of our revolutionary ballads seems to have occa- 
sioned little regret among the people of the Southern States. Of late, 
however, some attention has been excited to this subject, as well as to 
the traditionary accounts of the partisan warfare, which has not, as 
yet, been chronicled in history: My own attention to it has been very 
recent. In endeavoring to explain conflicting accounts of one of the 
most important battles of the Revolution, my mind turned, involunta- 
rily, to the ballad describing it, which I had often heard in early youth. 
In attempting to re-possess myself of it, I found the most that I could 
obtain, was some imperfect recollection of it by a gentleman of many 
years, but of great intelligence, and possessed of a wonderful memory. 

Its importance will be shown hereafter. Many others, equally valu- 
able, it is to be feared, are lost forever. The Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain was also, I have been told, the subjéct of a ballad; but no trace 
of it has as yet been discovered. The ballads written in the Northern 
States, have been better preserved. The Battle of the Kegs, by Judge 
Hopkinson, is preserved in the Memoir of General Putnam, and, 
probably, in the account of the gifted author’s life. But even there 
much has been lost, from the evanescent character of the publications 
in which they made their appearance. In the Southern States, espe- 
cially in the interior, they were composed and sung upon the spur of 
the occasion, and passed, ‘by tradition, from section to section, and 


from age to age. 
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The importance of such trash—as some will no doubt deem it— 
may be shown in various ways. We are not expecting to revive 
beautiful models of ballads, but probably jingling rhymes, only im- 
portant on account of the facts which they embody. That they are a 
pure source of history, may be shown by appealing to the nations of 
the earth. How much of the early history of every nation, before 
printing was invented, or civilization dawned upon the world, is to be 
found only in songs and poems! It is in accordance with a first dic- 
tate of nature, to pour out the triumphant feelings of joy and success 
in the bounding verses of the song, and to give utterance to the wailings 
of sorrow in the measured, stealthy rhyme of the elegy. Accordingly, 
where these can be found, preserved by tradition, we know we have 
the truth—colored, perhaps, by poetic imagery—and to these we con- 
fidently appeal as one of the best and purest sources of history resting 
on tradition. 

In some instances such poetry claims even a higher grade, and is 
the channel through which not only truth, but even sacred truth— 
inspiration itself—-comes down to the children of men, Of these, we 
might instance the song of triumph which was sung by Moses and the 
children of Israel, after the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in the 
Red Sea; the Psalms of David and the Songs of Solomon, all of 
which are poetry, sublime poetry, speaking of events past, present, 
and to come. 

In other instances, remote events are clothed, as it were, in the gor- 
geous drapery of light, and the mighty imaginings of Homer swell 
into the Iliad. All history is rife with poetic authority on which it 
must rest, or all be discredited which is not verified by documentary 
evidence, In turning to the history of the Welsh, the Scotch, the 
{rish, how much of its early and most fascinating records depends 
upon the songs sung by the bard, the seneschal, or the harper! In 
those days, music, poetry and liberty, were inseparable ; and he who 
rejects the ballads of Wales, Scotland and Ireland, deprives himself 
of the best means of knowing the noble people of those respective 
countries. By plunging into the rich mines of ballad and song exist- 
ing in Scotland, Sir Walter Scott was enabled to strike, with mystic 
rapidity, those sterling coins which ring so true to his country’s real 
character, and whose circulation is limited only by ignorance and 
barbarism ! 

Our own country, (and especially North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia,) possesses much of the poetry composed amid the din of 
arms, and descriptive of the events which occurred on the field of 
blood ; and notwithstanding the great loss which has been sustained 
by the perishing of so many of them, yet, if an effort were made in 
every section, many an old ballad “rude in speech,” but of immense 
value for giving us a true knowledge of some interesting fact or for- 
gotten name, could be gathered up in whole or in part, and given to 
the world through the Orton or Maenoura, and thus be preserved for 
the historian. 

To give an earnest of what might be done in this very humble but 
useful department of literature, I subjoin the ballad—or, rather, a very 
imperfect recollection of parts of the ballad—composed by Briggs, and 
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sung on the field of battle at the Cowpens, on the morning succeeding 
the conflict. 


“ Come listen awhile and to you I'll relate, 

“ How brave General Morgan did Tarleton defeat. 
* *” * * * * 
“When Tarleton for Morgan set out on the search, 

“‘ He did his endeavor to steal a march; 

“ But Morgan craftily kept out his spies, 

“To keep off all danger and sudden surprise : 
* * * * * * 


“ Our spies came in, it was late in the night, 
“'Vhey told us that Tarleton would soon be in sight; 
“Then Morgan arose before twas yet day, 
“ And set all his army in battle array. 
* * * . * * 


“ Just as the sun rose the Britons appeared, 

‘** They shouted for battle to make us afeard ; 

‘** But our militia made such a bold stand, 

“They soon cooled the courage of the bold British band : 


“ Our militia was then soon called to retreat, 
“Which made them rush on and think we were beat ; 
“ But to their surprise our Riflemen faced, 

“Which caused the bold Britons to fall very fast. 


“To fall very fast—to scatter and run! 

“* And curse the inventor of the twisted gun! 

“Tt would have made you laugh to see them striving to hide 
“* Among bushes and trees, no matter on which side! 


“They cried out it was murder to take sight with a gun, 
“ But with their bayonets they'd charge on us who had none ! 
* * * * * * . 


“ Washington's dragoons charged on so bold, 

“It was a most beautiful sight to behold ; 

“«*Surrender! surrender!’ those heroes they cried, 

“Or we will hew you and hack you, and pull down your pride. 
* » 





* * ~ * * 
“ ____ —--—---—---- Major McDowell, 
a He behaved very well; 
“ He rode round the forces and rallied the men; 
* * * * * * 


*‘ Now Tarleton’s defeated, and Cornwallis’ beset, 
** If Cornwallis should also be defeated, how the Tories will fret!’ 


This is, indeed, a mere fragment of that noble song of liberty, 
called “ The Battle of the Cowpens.” The poetry of it is not very 
good, but still the lines were such as could be sung by the brave men, 
who in rags and suffering had faced the British Lion in many a battle- 
field, and which, as sung by hundreds of voices on the field of victory, 
and amid their captives, was enough to fire with new ardor, the soldiers 
of liberty. It was like 


“the burst of praise 
That swelled the song the astonished Hebrews raise ; 
That rending anthem on the wild was flung, 
From Miriam's timbrel and from Moses’ tongue— 
The first to liberty that e’er was sung!” 


Such a song, thus composed and thus sung, descending from father 
to son, and spreading over the land like the cross of blood and fire 
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esti to summon the Highlanders to rere chieftain’ s side, and reer 
in every field, by the descendants of the tories, as wel] as the whigs, 
served only to obliterate those distinctions which seemed to have 
been planted by cruelty and watered with blood ! 

Independent of these uses, much may be gathered from even this 
fragment, to improve our Revolutionary history. To illustrate: 
Where does it appear, in the printed accounts of the Battle of the 
Cowpens, that the militia were not forced to retreat by the British 
advance? But Briggs, a soldier in the battle, states, in a song com- 
posed the night after, and sung the next morning, in the hearing of 
the whole army, that they retreated, not because they were compelled, 
but because they were ordered to do so. This is not only entitled to cre- 
dence as affirmed by one of the actors, but accords with what one would 
expect to be ordered and carried out by a veteran of Morgan’s known 
and well-tried experience. The militia were unprovided with bayonets, 
and although their “ twisted guns” were sure and deadly weapons a 
a distance, | yet they availed little in that deadly strife where bayone t 
are locked, where steel crosses steel, and breast is opposed to breast. 
Two or three well-directed fires would, as the song has it, “ cool the 
courage of the bold British band,” and then to retreat and form on the 
right and left of Howard’s regulars, and thus leave his veterans to 
contend, with equal skill, bravery and weapons, against the already 
discouraged British soldiers, was exactly the result which Morgan’s 
courage and skill would have desired. 

When the militia retreat commenced, the British, supposing the 
victory won, rushed on with a shout. The riflemen having reached 
their positions on the right and left of Howard’s line, faced about, and 
being thrown forward, at right angles to his line, poured in that deadly 
and destructive fire upon the advancing Britons “* which caused them 
to fall very fast,” and which drove them to hide among bushes, and it 
was ‘“‘no matter on which side!” In this state of confusion, no 
doubt the experienced eye of Morgan saw that victory was in his 
grasp, and by his orders, Washington rode behind the infantry, and 
said to Howard—* Charge the infantry, and I will the cavalry.” No 
sooner said than done! Howard’s charge with fixed bayonets, and 
his war-cry heard above the roar of arms—* lay down your arms, and 
you shall have good quarters,” were, as might have been expected, 
answered by the surrender of all the British infantry. At the same 
time it was, indeed, “a beautiful sight to behold” Washington’ s dra- 
goons and mounted militia-men “ charge on so bold,” and drive Tarle- 
ton’s dragoons from the battle-field. 

These remarks will point out, with sufficient clearness, the value of 
the “ Revolutionary Ballads,” even if they should be collected in 
shreds and fragments; and the specimen now presented will, it is 
hoped, induce others, better qualified to cater for the public taste in 
this department, to come forward aud lay their offerings on the altar 
of our common country. 

Frequently, in the excitement of the revolution, pasquinades were 
composed in verse, and recited by the people, which grouped together 
incidents and names im an ironical or ridiculous manner ; and these, 
when they can be recalled, enable us to rescue noble characters from 


oblivion, and even out of their distorted descriptions, to cull here and 
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there important facts. The same amiable gentleman to whom allu- 
sion has been already made in this paper, repeated the following, as 
one of the productions of °76 : 

“ Williamson the witty, 

“ Purvis the pretty ; 
* Bowie the great politician ; 

“The brave Mr. Brown, 

“That clerk of renown, 

“ And Whitseli the learned physician !"’ 

This was intended to describe, in a humorous way, Gen. Williamson, 
and his military family. Gen. Andrew Williamson, called by the Che- 
rokees, “ the cow-driver,” was one of the early settlers of Abbeville. 
His residence was at the place now called Whitehall. In the begin- 
ning of the revolution he occupied the front rank among the patriots 
of the interior, who sacr_iced time, talents, and fortune, in the service 
of their country. He was a Scotchman, and had, it is presumed, a 
share of that dry, caustic humor so common among his countrymen ; 
hence he was designated ‘the witty.” Purvis was one of his aids, 
and was remarkable for his fine appearance—and he was therefore 
dubbed “ the pretty.” Major John Bowie, one of Abbeville’s noblest 
sons, whose sword was unsheathed at the beginning, and returned not 
to the scabbard until the close of the revolution, was, it is believed, 
another of Williamson’s aids. He was at all times an unflinching 
asserter of the rights of the colonies, and thus received the title of 
“the great politician.” Gen. Williamson’s want of education dis- 
qualified him for writing. He signed his name in capital letters 
which—the name—was called the pig’s-paw; he was therefore obliged 
to have a clerk to prepare his various official papers. Mr. Brown, 
“the clerk of renown,” filled that office. Whitsell was a German 
physician residing at "96—now Cambridge. He was Williamson’s 
surgeon, and indeed a skilful and learned man. 

This mere squib, the product of some idle wit in the revolution, by 
being remembered and given to the public, brings to light names dear 
to the country, and may call forth, from competent sources, faithful 
memoirs, which may add much to the history of the revolution. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that similar things remembered by our aged 
men and women will be communicated to the public, before death 
shall forever close up the access to them. 


LINES 


rH DEATH OF MY LITTLE DAUGHTEF 


A seraph in the rea)ms of rest. 
RoosRs 


Tuovu wert to me in this dark world so lonely, 
Smiling upon me with those eyes of love, 
Like some bright star which shineth on me only, 
So bright no other seems to shine above. 
As fades the star whose rays my steps have lighted 
To joys as pure as its own beams divine, 
Leaving me here alone on earth benighted, 
So faded from my soul that face of thine. 
As some lone traveller, by the night misguided, 
Loseth his path, when his bright star is gone, 
- Soleft, alas! by Death from thee divided— 
‘ My soul now wanders through this world alone. 


Dec. 1842. T. H. Carvers. 
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THE CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


NUMBER TWO. 


BY A CAROLINS CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ir is a relief to us to forget, in what we have now to say about this 
personage, that as a clergyman he was bound by the most solemn 
vows to live a holy life; for though even as a factious politician he 
can deserve no praise, yet it is not so damnable a kind of life as we 
are compelled, by every principle of honor and honesty, to regard that 
of a hypocrite. 

We behold him now popular with the mob, and supported by the 
clergy, and only watching for some opportunity to distinguish himself 
in opposition to the court. For this he had not long to wait. The 
Parliament being wearied out by the extortions of Mazarin, who was 
then at the head of affairs, were, at last, moved to resist stoutly an 
attempt to levy a general excise upon every thing brought into Paris. 
Upon this the court had two members arrested and sent off to prison. 
This roused the people, and the tumult was only quelled by the exer- 
tions of the Cardinal himself. But he finding that the court gave him 
no credit, and were, in fact, about to visit upon his head their anger, 
he determined to take sides at once with the people, and to become 
the acknowledged head of their party. He says: 

“‘ The disorderly life I led, so unbecoming an ecclesiastic, terrified 
me, but in the hurry of affairs I hoped that this might be lost sight of, 
and that in fact, that which is really a vice in an Archbishop, might 
be regarded as a virtue in the head of a party. I had that in view a 
thousand times, but it always gave way to what I thought I owed the 
Queen,” [i. e. his office as Archbishop.] “ But their doubting me, 
made me resolve to share the same fate with the public, and I aban- 
doned myself to all that glory prompted me to. I concerted my mea- 
sures at once, and the commotion next day resembled a sudden and 
violent fire. Every one took up arms. Children of five and six years 
old were seen with poniards in their hands, given to them by their 
mothers, and in less than two hours, two hundred barricadoes were 
set up.” 

The consequence of this was that the Queen immediately removed 
the court from Paris to Ruel, and called together the army, that she 
might, if necessary, famish the city. 

At this point in his memoirs, the Cardinal de Retz introduces what 
he calls his gallery of portraits, descriptive of the characters of the 
different men with whom he was mixed up; and some of his charac- 
ters are so admirably drawn, that we are certain we cannot do our 
readers a greater favor than to copy them. 

Of the Queen, he says: “ She had more than any body whom I 
ever knew, of that sort of wit which was necessary for her not to 
appear a fool to those who did not know her. She had in her more 
of harshness than of haughtiness; more of haughtiness than of great- 
ness; more of outward appearance than of reality ; more regard to 
money than liberality; more liberality than self-interest; more of self- 
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interest than disinterestedness : she was more tied to persons by habit 
than by affection; she had more of insensibility than cruelty; she 
had a better memory for injuries than benefits ; she had in her more 
show of piety than piety; more obstinacy than firmness; and more 
incapacity than all the rest that I have mentioned before.” 

Of the famous Prince or Conpe, he writes in a different style. 
**He was born a General, which never happened but to Cesar, 
Spinola and himself. He has equalled the first, he has surpassed the 
second. Nature had formed him with a mind as great as his courage, 
and Fortune, in setting him out in a time of war, has given this last 
a full extent to work in.” 

His portrait of the Duke or Oreans is interesting to us, because 
he was the ancestor of the present distinguished King of the French. 
He says of him, that “ excepting courage, he had all that was neces- 
sary to make a fine gentleman; but as he wanted every thing, without 
exception, that distinguishes a great man, he could find nothing in 
himself which could supply his want of courage, and be a support to 
his weakness. As that weakness had mastered his heart, by means 
of his fear, and his mind by means of his irresolution it stained the 
whole course of his life. He came into all the factions because he 

; wanted power to resist those who drew him in for their own interest ; 
but he never came off of any but with shame, because he wanted 
courage to support himself whilst he was in them, This overshadowed 
his bright and knowing mind, his graceful sprightliness, his good in- 
tentions, his complete disinteresteduess, and his incredible easiness of 
manners.” 

De La Rocueroucaut was no favorite of his, but as many of our 
readers may have his maxims, we doubt not that they will be enter- 
tained with the opinion which one of his contemporaries has expressed 
concerning him. 

“There .has always been something mysterious about De La 
Rocnerovucaut. He was inclined to meddle with state intrigues 
from his youth, and at a time when he had no attention for little con- 

«cerns—which was never his weak side, nor any knowledge of great 
ones—the managing of which, on the other hand, was not his talent. 
He never was fit for any manner of affairs, and I cannot tell why, for 
he had qualities which would have supplied, in any other person, 
those which he wanted. He never could extend his views far enough ; 
neither could he at once perceive all that was within his reach. He 
had an habitual irresolution, for which it is impossible for me to assign 
a cause. It could not proceed from the fertility of his imagination, 
which was far from being quick; neither could it come from a sterility 
of judgment, for in the main his understanding was good; but though 
the cause is unknown, the effects of that irresolution are seen. 

He never was fit for war, though an excellent soldier. Neither was 
he, of himself, a good courtier, though he had always a great inclina- 
tion to be so; and he never was a good party-man, though all his life 
long engaged iu parties. His timorous and bashful air, added to his 
maxims, in which he expresses too little belief in virtue, and to his 
practice, which made him always come off of affairs with the same 
haste that he came into them, makes me conclude that he had done 
much better to have known himself, and to have been content to pass, 
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as he might have done in the common way of life, as the politest and 
the finest gentleman in that age.” 

M. De Bovrtion is known to our readers chiefly, we presume, in 
the old tricolet that Marigni wrote concerning him. We repeat it 
here, because if not the very first, it was one of the earliest specimens 
of that description of songs, in which the first line is repeated after 
the third, and the first and second after the fifth. 


“Le brave Monsieur de Bouillon, 
Est fort travaille de la goute ; 
ll est vaillant comme une lion 
Le brave Monsieur de Bouillon ; 
Mais s’il faut rompre un bataillon 
Et mettre une armee en devoute, 
Le brave Monsieur de Bouillon 
Est fort travaillé de goute.”’ 


This Marigni was one of the creatures of De Retz, and he found 
him of much service in operating upon the people. A song will often 
do more with the populace than any thing else which can be addressed 
to them, and the maxim is stereotyped—* Let me make the songs of 
a pation, and I care not who makes its laws.”’” Of M. de Bouillon, 
notwithstanding the tricolet, De Retz says: ‘“‘ He was a gentleman of 
tried valor, and of profound sense. I do not know but that they have 
favored his merits, who have thought him capable of all the great 
things which he has not performed.” 

But exquisite as these drawings are, we must deny ourselves, and 
add but one more—that of the tool whom De Retz made use of as 
the nominal head of his party. 

“T had almost forgot the Prince or Conti. This head of a party 
was a cypher, that multiplied only because he was a prince of the 
blood. So much for his public character. As for his private, malice 
did for him, what weakness did for the Duke of Orleans. Jt drowned 
all his other qualities, which in themselves were mean, and had a 
mixture too of weakness.” 

Having thus secured a head and form for his party, the next step of 
De Retz was to get it a name, for he observed that “ party names are 
of great help in inflaming people.” One of their enemies compared 
the Parliament to the school-boys, who used to sling stones into ditches 
about Paris, who would run when they saw the police coming, but 
would return to their play the moment their backs were turned. The 
party was called “ The Sling,” in French “ La F’ronde” and the par- 
tizans, slingers or I’rondeurs. De Retz instantly adopted it from their 
enemies. He had hat-bands made somewhat in the shape of a sling, 
and an infinite number of persons bought the hats, without at once 
perceiving the mystery. ‘ You cannot,” he says, “ imagine the effect 
that trifle had. Every thing was soon made a la mode de la Fronde— 
bread, gloves, handkerchiefs, fans, trimmings ; and our party became 
more in fashion by means of this trifle than by things of greater mo- 
ment.” 

How like to one another men are in all ages! and how similar the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and in which they place 
themselves! One would think that our politicians of the present day 
had studied the management of De Retz with no litile attention. The 
first man who called General Jackson “ Old Hickory,” had no inten- 
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tion, we may wills suppose, to pay him a ccuapliment, or to excite vain 
reflections upon the beauty of his personal appearance. But who can 
estimate the effect which the name, and the tall hickory pole around 
which they loved to gather, had upon the American people ! 

We know that the editor who located General Harrison in a log- 
cabin for a life-time of content, and suggested hard-cider as the most 
agreeable potation with which his friends could supply him, did not 
intend to help him on; but we are sure, that unless he was himself in 
time converted by the operation of his own sarcasm, when it was set 
to music and painted on canvass, and built up into dwellings, and 
stamped upon every object of dress and ornament—why, all we can 
say is, that he must have had uncomfortable feelings during that 
campaign. 

But notwithstanding his popularity, De Retz found it impossible to 
continue the contest with the Court. He confesses that “a civil war 
is one of those complicated diseases, in which a remedy applied for 
curing one of the symptoms, often proves pernicious to several others.”’ 

The Marshal de Turenne declared for him, but before any use 
could be made of it his army deserted. ‘The Parliament were one day 
bristling with courage, and another, cowering with fear ; and the people 
were alternately in ferments of rage—when they would have ventured 
any thing—and in agues of desperation when they could be persuaded 
to attempt nothing. ‘‘ These thoughts troubled me all the morning,’ 
writes our author, ‘‘ and at last I resolved to communicate them to 
my father, who, for above twenty years, had retired among the Fathers 
of the Oratory, and who never would hear of any of my intrigues. 
As I went along, a thought came into my head, which was, to con- 
tribute, under-hand, all that [ could to the peace, that the State, which 
appeared to me upon the brink of ruin, might be saved ; but seemingly 
to oppose it, that I might thereby preserve my credit with the people, 
and remain’at the head of an unarmed party, which it would be in 
my power to keep so, or to arm if I found it requisite. The like 
thought, but much undigested, came into my father’s head, and know- 
ing him to be a man of great prudence, I judged that it was not so re- 
mote from a just medium as I had feared. Neither did we find it so 
hazardous, by much, as it appears; and indeed, as a general rule, I 
have found that what appears hazardous, and is not so, seldom fails to 
be a wise choice.” 

Peace was accordingly negotiated, and oblivion of the past granted 
by the Court; the Parliament and people having gained absolutely 
nothing by the war, and remaining, if any thing, more discontented 
than before. De Retz maintained himself, with great skill, for some 
time, among the various parties; but at last was compelled to retire 
to his cloister in Nétre Dame ;. “ not, however, abandoning”’ himself 
“so entirely to Providence, as to neglect human means of defence 
against the insults of enemies.” He gathered around him his most 
trustworthy officers, and gave his friends the watchword and signal at 
which they were to assemble. 

He had not remained here long before the Queen, who had been 
obliged to part with Mazarin, sent and offered him the place of first 
minister ; but being satisfied that her intention was only to use him as 
long as was necessary, and then discard him entirely, he had prudence 
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enough to refuse it. “ Favor, is neverto be played with. One can- 
not embrace it too closely if it be real, nor keep too far off from it if it 
be dissembled.”” He however accepted her nomination for the post of 
Cardinal, which, after much delay, and much opposition on the part 
of Mazarin, he obtained in February, 1652. 

Notwithstanding this apparent reconciliation, De Retz was never 
fully trusted at Court; and upon occasion of his refusing to vote the 
Prince of Conti guilty of high treason, he was arrested in the ante- 
room of the Queen, on the nineteenth of December, and hurried off to 
Vincennes, before his friends could attempt a rescue. ‘‘ At Vincennes,” 
he says, “I was carried into a great room, where there were neither 
hangings nor bed. A bed of India silk, not very proper for the win- 
ter, was set up, and I slept very well; not on account of any firmness, 
but because misfortunes always have that effect upon me. I was 
obliged to rise the next morning, without any fire ; and so it was for 
a fortnight, my guards keeping the wood to themselves, and leaving 
me, at Christmas, without any, in a room as big as a church. From 
this they proceeded to take away my linen, clothes and shoes, and I 
was sometimes obliged to stay in bed for eight or ten days together, 
for want of something to put on. I began to suspect that I was treated 
designedly in this way, that I might die of grief, and I armed myself 
against that design. 1 diverted myself in composing the life of my 
guard, who was as great a rogue as the famous Briscon ; and I brought 
him, at last, to cease tormenting me, by taking no notice of whatever 
he could say or do.” 

De Retz was not neglected by his friends during his imprisonment. 
All the clergy in Paris united in demanding the reason for that act, 
and when told that it was for his good only, and to prevent his doing 
injury to himself and the public, they made use of it in pamphlets and 
other publications, to the no small detriment of the Court. In Nétre 
Dame, an anthem was sung daily for his liberation; the Sorbonne 
came out boldly on his side, and the Regular orders declared openly 
for him. 

This general stirring, if it did not succeed in gaining all, at least 
secured a part of what his friends desired, and his treatment was far 
more humane than at first. He continues: 

“T applied myself to study, not only in the day, but even in the 
nights of my imprisonment of fifteen months in Vincennes. I made 
a particular study of the Latin tongue, to which | found that it is im- 
possible to apply one’s self too much, because that study comprehends 
all others. I made some observations upon the Greek tongue. In 
imitation of Boétius, I composed the Consolation of Theology, in 
which I showed that every prisoner ought to endeavor to make him- 
self the “* Vinctus in Christo,” which Saint Paul speaks of. But not- 
withstanding the diversion my studies afforded me, when I came, 
every morning as I awoke, to consider that I was in the power of my 
enemies, I found nothing in me that relished of the stoic. I tried to 
divert this terrible idea, by playing with rabbits and turtles and pigeons, 
that the interference of the church in Paris had suffered to procure for 
me ; but all in vain—and I turned my thoughts, in desperation, to the 
means of escape.” 

Several plans were laid, as well by himself as by his friends, with 
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whom he kept up a constant correspondence, notwithstanding the 
strictness with which he was guarded ; but all of them were frustrated, 
and it was not until he was removed from Vincennes to Nants, that he 
finally succeeded. 

He was allowed to walk with his friends in a garden made upon 
one of the bastions of the fortress, which looked down upon the river, 
forty feet below ; and it occurred to him, that when the water was 
low there might be room enough for him to pass under the wall, and 
so make his escape. 

He did so on Saturday evening, the eighth of August. His valet 
amused his guard with some bottles of wine. T'wo of his friends held 
a rope, by means of which he clambered down the wall, and at the 
bottom four others were waiting with horses to carry him away. Fresh 
horses were ready for him along the road to Paris, and he would un- 
doubtedly have astonished the Court by his arrival there early on 
Tuesday morning, but for an accident which broke all his plans, and 
indeed, proved fatal to the remaining part of his life. He was thrown 
by his horse before he had ridden a mile, breaking and puting out of 
joint his left shoulder. He mounted again, however, and rode fifteen 
miles, in such agony that he had “ to tear his hair to prevent his faint- 
ing away !”” 

Finding it impossible to take him further, he was hid away, by his 
friends, in a hay-mow, until the immediate pursuit was over. He 
describes his sufferings as intense, from the pain of his shoulder, and 
the heat and thirst he endured. He was not much better off when his 
relations rescued him from the hay-mow. They were too much afraid 
of the Court to be willing to protect him ; and he went from place to 
place, seeking rest and finding none. In passing through Spain, 
which he did from St. Sebastian to Vivaros, he met with a great many 
singular adventures, which he relates in an interesting manner. 

At Saragossa, they showed him ‘a man who was employed to, 
light the lamps, who used to have but one leg, but now hastwo. The 
Dean told me that he had recovered his lost leg by anointing himself 
with some oil out of the lamps. They keep a yearly holiday there— 
in honor of this pretended miracle—with an immense concourse of 
people.” ‘+ Near the suburbs, I saw a man walking, who, I was told, 
was the curate of Occa, and who had just buried the last man in his 
parish, twelve thousand having died of the plague. The priest had to 
undergo quarantine before he was allowed to enter the city.” The 
kingdom of Valencia he describes as the finest country in the world. 
** Pomegranate, orange and lemon trees, form the hedges to all the 
great roads ; the clearest waters run along them like canals, and the 
whole country is enamelled with flowers, exhaling millions of different 
sorts of odors.”’ : 

He anchored three days at Majorca, where the women are all 
beauties ; and four days at Mahon, which is the finest port in the 
Mediterranean. The entrance is so straight, that I do not believe two 
gallies could pass in at once. -It widens on a sudden, and forms a 
harbor a mile and a half wide, and two miles long. A great hill that 
surrounds it on all sides, forms a theatre, which, by the number and 
height of the trees that cover it, and by the waters that fall from it in 
great abundance, opens thousands and thousands of scenes more sur- 
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prising than those of our operas. We found there hunting of all 
kinds, and fishing in abundance. One kind of fishing was new to me. 
A man by diving would fasten a strong rope to a large stone of which 
there were plenty at the bottom of the harbor, and then by the assist- 
ance of a great many persons dragging it ashore, he would find, upon 
breaking it in pieces, a number of shell-fish, not so large as oysters, 
but of an infinitely higher relish.” 

He landed at Piombino, and passed to Rome, though he writes that 
he “ knew enough of the Court of Rome, to be persuaded that the 
post of a refugee and a suppliant is not pleasing there.” Whilst here 
he assisted at that celebrated conclave, in which Cardinal Chigi was 
elected Pope, and which lasted eighty days. But though De Retz 
had been so active in promoting his election that the Pope himself, 
when receiving the adoration of the Sacred College, said to him: 
“Ecce opus manuum tuarum!” yet he forgot it as soon as he was 
firmly seated in the papal chair, and gave him none of the encourage- 
ment that he had expected from him. 

After resisting, for a long time, the demand of the Court that he 
should resign his Arch-bishopric, De Retz was at last driven to com- 
pliance, and returning to France, spent the rest of his days in retire- 
ment. 

He died in Paris on the twenty-fourth of August, 1679, aged sixty-six. 

We had intended some remarks upon the character of this singular 
man, but having already occupied so much room, we conclude with 
two short notices of him, the one by an enemy, and the latter by a 
friend. 

De La Rochefoucaut writes— De Retz, having added to many 
good qualities, both natural and acquired, the defect, which according 
to the corruption mankind is fallen into, is reputed a virtue, was 
stained with an immoderate ambition, and with an unruly desire of 
increasing, by any means whatsoever, his fortune and his reputation.” 

The famous Madame de Sevigné writes: ‘“ Pity me for the death 
of the Cardinal De Retz. You know how well he deserved to be 
loved, and how worthy he was of the esteem of all who knew him. I 
had been his friend for thirty years, during which time he never failed 
to give me tender marks of his friendship, which was as honorable as 
it was delightful. A continued fever has taken away, in eight days, 


time, that illustrious friend. I am touched at it to the bottom of my 
heart.” 





PARTING LINES. 


To HH. 


My heart’s best wish, its fondest prayer, 
Is that thy spirit ever bear 

e calms and storms of human life, 
Save ’mid its pleasures and its strife. 
Guided by Him, who knew full well 
Temptation’s strongest, sorest spell, 
Yet, sinless, bade the Tempter flee, 
And triumphed in His purity ;— 
Guided by Him, may it sustain 
Its earthly lot of grief and pain, 
And, chastened by their leans, rise 
At length, unfettered, to the skies! 6. 
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MAJOR THEOPHILUS BANDBOX BUBBLE, 
OR THE NICE YOUNG MAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SMITHVILLE PAPERS. 


‘He was such a nice young man.” 
Comic Sone 


A nicE young manwas Major Theophilus Bandbox Bubble—a very 
nice young man indeed! He was a denizen of the delectable village 
of ———, and from behind one of its two rival counters he occasion- 
ally sold tape or dispensed tobacco to some infatuated customer. I 
say occasionally, for the establishment of which he was the head [and 
tail] clerk, had fallen into disrepute, and its owner had become ex- 
ceedingly odious to the people on account of his mischief-making 
propensities, his consummate avarice, and his notorious disregard of 
truth and honesty, insomuch that most of the villagers had ceased to 
patronize him, and his little custom was derived from the adjacent 
country. 

Major Theophilus Bandbox Bubble received his title—of which he 
was infinitely more vain than was the jackdaw of his peacock plumes, 
and with infinitely less reason !—from a fragment of Georgia militia, 
existing somewhere in the region of ———-. We never had the plea- 
sure of seeing him in his regimentals, (if indeed he has any!) but have 
no doubt that, whenever he wears them, he feels at least a -foot taller 
and a size larger than any other man in the county, whereas he is, 
upon the whole, un petit homme. 

It is not our intention to describe too particularly the personal ap- 
pearance of Major Bubble, but we must not altogether neglect it. He 
has a feminine face, with aquiline nose, darkish eyes, and jetty locks, 
which, from long saturation in Macassar, have become as resplendent 
as a boot just out of the hands of a consumer of Day and Martin’s 
best, and so redolent of odors, that he sensibly reminds us of Cowper’s 


“ civet in the room, 
A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfume !’" 


But the most attractive feature of his face is a soft, unmitigated simper, 
which plays about it as perpetually as—flies about a cup of molasses! 
It flits from one corner to the other, producing a faint, fitful smile—a 
sort of aurora-borealis, or, more strictly speaking, a “feu follet,” or 
jack-o’-lantern expression. This simper becomes intensified, and in- 
deed almost alarming, when he is in the company of ladies; and some 
of his acquaintance are apprehensive that it will, one day or other, 
prove the death of him. 

The genius of Major Bubble lies so deep, that we have not as yet 
been able, satisfactorily, to discover it. We think, however, that we 
have seen certain and unmistakable indications that its chief charac- 
teristic is in -self-appreciation. In all the range of biography we do 
not remember to have met with an individual, so great in every attri- 
bute of a man—in his own estimation !—as Major Theophilus Band- 
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box Bubble. He believes that he is, beyond doubt, the handsomest 
young man in He walks the streets of the village as if it 
were infinite condescension on his part to touch with the soles of his 
morocco pumps, the common earth. Does he desire to behold a 
model of human beauty? He runs to the mirror which hangs in his 
landlady’s parlor, and with rapt devotion contemplates his matchless 
self! He once heard the story of Adonis aud his wonderful beauty, 
and with a most excruciating simper declared that it was a pity he had 
not lived in those days. 

This excessive vanity of our hero has met with many and most 
pointed rebukes, and involved him in repeated dilemmas; but although 
he has been decidedly cut by society, until he is now scarcely tolerated 
even in the most inexclusive assemblies, his self-appreciation is as de- 
cided as ever, and indeed, has advanced in proportion to his deprecia- 
tion with others. 

It happened, not long since, that a party came off a few miles out 
of the village. A very general invitation was extended, and among 
others, Major Bubble was honored with a card. It is not surprising 
that he accepted the invitation, for nothing short of death (or the 
sheriff) could possibly keep him away from such a field for the dis- 
play of his beauty and gallantry. 

His preparations for the féte were made with great assiduity. His 
outward man—his only man by the way—was adorned with the ut- 
most precision. An extra bottle of Macassar was broached, a new 
and bewitching curl, and a deeper gloss, were imparted to his cherish- 
ed whiskers. The brass buttons on his blue coat were polished with 
extra skill. His clean white cambric peeped timidly out of his rear 
pocket ; and his hat sat on his head, or rather rested on his perfumed 
locks, as lightly as the froth on a dish of syllabub! 

He had borrowed, for the occasion, a new and handsome curricle, 
into which he sprang with a grace that Lord Chesterfield might have 
envied, (only that he struck his knee against the corner of the seat) 
when taking the reins and whip in his carefully gloved hands, he pro- 
ceeded to test the fancied irresistibility of bis charms upon a fair girl 
of the village whom he had resolved to accompany to the party ! 

His elegant vehicle drew up before the residence of his chosen belle. 
He alighted, and, simpering as he went, advanced to the door, and 
inquired for Miss W. She appeared. 

‘Good evening, Miss W. ; I have called to ask you, if—ahem— 
if you will do me the pleasure—ahem—to ride with me to the party— 
this charming evening.” 

‘“* No, sir, I have made other arrangements. Good evening, sir; I 
wish you a pleasant ride.” 

Our nice young man was thunderstruck. He almost forgot to sim- 
per, and stood speechless. Recollecting himself, however, he returned 
the ‘“ good evening” of the cruel girl—who was doing her best to 
smother a laugh—and retreated. As he reéntered his curricle he 
heard a merry peal of laughter, and, looking behind him, caught a 
glimpse of two rosy-cheeked girls who were evidently enjoying his 
confusion. 

He proceeded to the home of another fair maiden, and most unfor- 
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tunately she too had ‘‘ made other arrangements,” though, to tell the 
truth—she was in somewhat of a strait, as to how she should get to 
the party. His next effort was equally unsuccessful, yet with a _per- 
severance worthy of all admiration, and which shames the spider of 
Bruce, he visited nearly every house in the village, whose halls are 
wont to echo with the music of girls’ voices; but none would go with 
him to the party. Not one, alas, not one! In a fit of desperation, he 
sought among the young men for some one to occupy the despised 
seat, but they laughed at him, and the questions, “‘ Where did you get 
so much buggy?” and “ Does your anxious mother know you're out ?” 
were flung at the now crest-fallen Major. Some wag among them 
suggested to him that he should seek a partner from among the dam- 
sels in the kitchen of his worthy friend Mr. Black! Whether our hero 
deemed this beneath his fancied dignity, or whether he acted upon it 
and was unsuccessful as before, we did not learn. Suffice it to say— 
he went alone! 

The scene of festivity was a brilliant one! The beaux and belles 
of the village and the vicinity were all congregated. Mirth and music 
ruled the hour. A country party is a very different affair from a city 
assembly. The former is generally a scene of wild and boisterous fun 
and frolic, and so was the one of which we write. 

The principal amusement of the evening was playing at various 
games, among which there was one, at least, sufficiently ludicrous. 
It was called “ Whiffle-pin,”’ or ‘‘ Old man of the house.” It is after 
this sort: The company seat themselves around the room, each one 
having some name or number as his ‘‘own peculiar” cognomen. The 
“ whiffle-pin,” or “old man of the house,” sits on the floor in the 
centre of the circle. Rising up, he twirls himself on one leg, and ex- 
claims, “1 turn whiffle-pin—who turns mustard?’ Mustard then 
rises, and performing a similar evolution says—‘‘J turn mustard—who 
turns pepper?” On this occasion our hero was ticketed “ No. 17,” 
and when he was called out by “ whiffle-pin,” he rose with great alac- 
rity, and cutting his flourishes at the same moment with his challenger, 
their feet unfortunately became entangled, and “ No. 17” was thrown 
flat on his back. 

The fall was attended by an explosion which, at first, occasioned 
some alarm among the ladies, but when it was discovered that it was 
only the giving way of Major Bubble’s stays, the alarm was changed 
to merriment. . 

** Alas!” said one fair girl to another, as the laughter somewhat 
subsided—“ Alas! the bubble has burst !” 

Poor Bubble, he was for a moment completely abashed! At a 
rather late hour refreshments were brought in, and the Major, quite 
recovered from his discomfiture, darted forward to distribute the plates, 
in which distribution, however, he showed a partiality which was re- 
marked by all. As he was hastening to hand the first plate to the fair 
Miss M—— the simper on his face became ominously intense, and 
unfortunately for him, his foot caught in the flounce of a lady's 
dress ; he stumbled irretrievably, and fell headlong at the feet of the 
fair object of his attention, while he poured a full tribute of china into 
her satin lap. She screamed prettily—but had sufficient of 
mind not to spill the lap-ful so uncoveted. As for Theophilus, he was 
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the very picture of surprise and horror, as he rose to his knees, and 
begged the lady’s forgiveness, which she graciously accorded. This 
time the Major burst his straps! But this brief sketch will grow to a 
long one—if we indulge our pen—which may uot be. 

The party broke up as all parties do. Major Bubble made repeated 
exertions to secure a partner for the return ride, but all in vain; and 
when he found that personal application was fruitless, he sought to 
accomplish the desired end by proxy—and here, too, he failed. 

It was a moonlight night, and merrily a train of carriages, filled 
with the light-hearted revellers, rolled homeward. All the vehicles 
were full, save one—the curricle of Major Bubble. It was the last to 
leave the scene of gayety. But onward it rolled, and swifter yet it 
came, with its glaring lamps, mocking the pale moon. As it overtook 
the train, the carriages, one by one, gave way, but the impetuous 
Major dashed on too swiftly, and the wheel of his light carriage 
caught in that of a stronger and heavier vehicle. The collision 
was fatal to the former. It capsized, and the horse ran furiously. 
Major Bubble was thrown out, and fell inverted into a deep mud- 
hole, where we will leave him—nothing doubting that our readers will 


agree with us that a nice young man was Major Theophilus Bandbox 
Bubble. 





SEVENTEEN. 


Sister ! thy years have reached the magic number, 
Which binds the dreams of girlhood with a spell, 
And calls up visions fair and bright, as Slumber 
Oft conjures images we love too well ; 
Too well, alas! for they are false as fair, 
Mocking the dreamer when he wakes again ; 
Making the real of life more stern to bear, 
And changing e’en the bliss of sleep to pain ! 


Through all the years since thou wast yet a child, 
Thine ardent fancy ever onward roved, 

And Hope’s young pulses beat with rapture wild, 
For one of all thy coming years most loved ! 

“ Sweet seventeen,” the bard hath fitly sung, 
The age of beauty epee y be: bloom, 

Ere yet one chord of life hath been unstrung, 
Or one bright ray of Pleasure quenched in bloom ! 


Sweet seventeen ! and thou hast reached the goal 
Long-wished for in the eager race of life ; 

Its bloom, its pleasures—hast thou grasped the whole 
Of happiness with which thy dreams were rife ? 

Ah no! not all—not all! thou dreamest yet, 
Another future on thy vision grows, 

And it is well that when one star hath set, 
Another, haply brighter, o'er thee glows ! 


So, sister, will I gladly give thee joy, 
epi & ‘youn 
And fondly , that with the least alloy 
Tere sorrow and of tears, 
ev future, ma cast. 
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MAJOR THEOPHILUS BANDBOX BUBBLE, 
OR THE NICE YOUNG MAN. 


BrTHE AUTHOR OF THE GMITHVILLE PAPERS. 


‘He was such a nice young man.” 
Comic Sone 


A nice young man was Major Theophilus Bandbox Bubble—a very 
nice young man indeed! He was a denizen of the delectable village 
of ———, and from behind one of its two rival counters he occasion- 
ally sold tape or dispensed tobacco to some infatuated customer. I 
say occasionally, for the establishment of which he was the head [and 
tail] clerk, had fallen into disrepute, and its owner had become ex- 
ceedingly odious to the people on account of his mischief-making 
propensities, his consummate avarice, and his notorious disregard of 
truth and honesty, insomuch that most of the villagers had ceased to 
patronize him, and his little custom was derived from the adjacept 
country. 

Major Theophilus Bandbox Bubble received his title—of which he 
was infinitely more vain than was the jackdaw of his peacock plumes, 
and with infinitely less reason !—from a fragment of Georgia militia, 
existing somewhere in the region of ———-. We never had the plea- 
sure of seeing him in his regimentals, (if indeed he has any!) but have 
no doubt that, whenever he wears them, he feels at least a foot taller 
and a size larger than any other man in the county, whereas he is, 
upon the whole, un petit homme. 

It is not our intention to describe too particularly the personal ap- 
pearance of Major Bubble, but we must not altogether neglect it. He 
has a feminine face, with aquiline nose, darkish eyes, and jetty locks, 
which, from long saturation in Macassar, have become as resplendent 
as a boot just out of the hands of a consumer of Day and Martin’s 
best, and so redolent of odors, that he sensibly reminds us of Cowper’s 


“civet in the room, 
A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfume !”’ 


But the most attractive feature of his face is a soft, unmitigated simper, 
which plays about it as perpetually as—flies about a cup of molasses! 
It flits from one corner to the other, producing a faint, fitful smile—a 
sort of aurora-borealis, or, more strictly speaking, a ‘feu follet,” or 
jack-o’-lantern expression. This simper becomes intensified, and in- 
deed almost alarming, when he is in the company of ladies ; and some 
of his acquaintance are apprehensive that it will, one day or other, 
prove the death of him. 

The genius of Major Bubble lies so deep, that we have not as yet 
been able, satisfactorily, to discover it. We think, however, that we 
have seen certain and unmistakable indications that its chief charac- 
teristic is in -self-appreciation. In all the range of biography we do 
not remember to have met with an individual, so great in every attri- 
bute of a man—in his own estimation !—as Major Theophilus Band- 
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box Bubble. He believes that he is, beyond doubt, the handsomest 
young man in He walks the streets of the village as if it 
were infinite condescension on his part to touch with the soles of his 
morocco pumps, the common earth. Does he desire to behold a 
model of human beauty? He runs to the mirror which hangs in his 
landlady’s parlor, and with rapt devotion contemplates his matchless 
self! He once heard the story of Adonis aud his wonderful beauty, 
and with a most excruciating simper declared that it was a pity he had 
not lived in those days. 

This excessive vanity of our hero has met with many and most 
pointed rebukes, and involved him in repeated dilemmas; but although 
he has been decidedly cut by society, until he is now scarcely tolerated 
even in the most inexclusive assemblies, his self-appreciation is as de- 
cided as ever, and indeed, has advanced in proportion to his deprecia- 
tion with others. 

It happened, not long since, that a party came off a few miles out 
of the village. A very general invitation was extended, and among 
others, Major Bubble was honored with a card. It is not surprising 
that he accepted the invitation, for nothing short of death (or the 
sheriff) could possibly keep him away from such a field for the dis- 
play of his beauty and gallantry. 

His preparations for the féte were made with great assiduity. His 
outward man—his only man by the way—was adorned with the ut- 
most precision. An extra bottle of Macassar was broached, a new 
and bewitching curl, and a deeper gloss, were imparted to his cherish- 
ed whiskers. The brass buttons on his blue coat were polished with 
extra skill. His clean white cambric peeped timidly out of his rear 
pocket ; and his hat sat on his head, or rather rested on his perfumed 
locks, as lightly as the froth on a dish of syllabub ! 

He had borrowed, for the occasion, a new and handsome curricle, 
into which he sprang with a grace that Lord Chesterfield might have 
envied, (only that he struck his knee against the corner of the seat) 
when taking the reins and whip in his carefully gloved hands, he pro- 
ceeded to test the fancied irresistibility of his charms upon a fair girl 
of the village whom he had resolved to accompany to the party ! 

His elegant vehicle drew up before the residence of his chosen belle. 
He alighted, and, simpering as he went, advanced to the door, and 
inquired for Miss W. She appeared. 

‘Good evening, Miss W ; I have called to ask you, if—ahem— 
if you will do me the pleasure—ahem—to ride with me to the party— 
this charming evening.” 

‘* No, sir, I have made other arrangements. Good evening, sir; I 
wish you a pleasant ride.” 

Our nice young man was thunderstruck. He almost forgot to sim- 
per, and stood speechless. Recollecting himself, however, he returned 
the “ good evening” of the cruel girl—who was doing her best to 
smother a laugh—and retreated. As he reéntered his curricle he 
heard a merry peal of laughter, and, looking behind him, caught a 
glimpse of two rosy-cheeked girls who were evidently enjoying his 
confusion. 

He proceeded to the home of another fair maiden, and most unfor- 
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tunately she too had “‘ made other arrangements,” though, to tell the 
truth—she was in somewhat of a strait, as to how she should get to 
the party. His next effort was equally unsuccessful, yet with a per- 
severance worthy of all admiration, and which shames the spider of 
Bruce, he visited nearly every house in the village, whose halls are 
wont to echo with the music of girls’ voices; but none would go with 
him to the party. Not one, alas, not one! In a fit of desperation, he 
sought among the young men for some one to occupy the despised 
seat, but they laughed at him, and the questions, “ Where did you get 
so much buggy?” and ‘* Does your anxious mother know you’re out ?” 
were flung at the now crest-fallen Major. Some wag among them 
suggested to him that he should seek a partner from among the dam- 
sels in the kitchen of his worthy friend Mr. Black! Whether our hero 
deemed this beneath his fancied dignity, or whether he acted upon it 
and was unsuccessful as before, we did not learn. Suffice it to say— 
he went alone! 

The scene of festivity was a brilliant one! The beaux and belles 
of the village and the vicinity were all congregated. Mirth and music 
ruled the hour. A country party is a very different affair from a city 
assembly. The former is generally a scene of wild and boisterous fun 
and frolic, and so was the one of which we write. 

The principal amusement of the evening was playing at various 
games, among which there was one, at least, sufficiently ludicrous. 
It was called “ Whiffle-pin,” or ‘ Old man of the house.” It is after 
this sort: The company seat themselves around the room, each one 
having some name or number as his “‘own peculiar” cognomen. The 
“ whiffle-pin,” or “old man of the house,” sits on the floor in the 
centre of the circle. Rising up, he twirls himself on one leg, and ex- 
claims, “I turn whiffle-pin—who turns mustard?’ Mustard then 
rises, and performing a similar evolution says—‘‘J turn mustard—who 
turns pepper?” On this occasion our hero was ticketed ‘* No. 17,” 
and when he was called out by “ whiffle-pin,” he rose with great alac- 
rity, and cutting his flourishes at the same moment with his challenger, 
their feet unfortunately became entangled, and “ No. 17” was thrown 
flat on his back. 

The fall was attended by an explosion which, at first, occasioned 
some alarm among the ladies, but when it was discovered that it was 
only the giving way of Major Bubble’s stays, the alarm was changed 
to merriment. ’ 

‘“‘ Alas!” said one fair girl to another, as the laughter somewhat 
subsided—“ Alas! the bubble has burst !”” 

Poor Bubble, he was for a moment completely abashed! At a 
rather late hour refreshments were brought in, and the Major, quite 
recovered from his discomfiture, darted forward to distribute the plates, 
in which distribution, however, he showed a partiality which was re- 
marked by all. As he was hastening to hand the first plate to the fair 
Miss M the simper on his face became ominously intense, and 
unfortunately for him, his foot caught in the flounce of a lady’s 
dress; he stumbled irretrievably, and fell headlong at the feet of the 
fair object of his attention, while he poured a full tribute of china into 
her satin lap. She screamed prettily—but had sufficient presence of 
mind not to spill the lap-ful so uncoveted. As for Theophilus, he was 
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the very picture of surprise and horror, as he rose to his knees, and 
begged the lady’s forgiveness, which she graciously accorded. This 
time the Major burst his straps! But this brief sketch will grow to a 
long one—if we indulge our pen—which may uot be. 

The party broke up as all parties do. Major Bubble made repeated 
exertions to secure a partner for the return ride, but all in vain; and 
when he found that personal application was fruitless, he sought to 
accomplish the desired end by proxy—and here, too, he failed. 

It was a moonlight night, and merrily a train of carriages, filled 
with the light-hearted revellers, rolled homeward. All the vehicles 
were full, save one—the curricle of Major Bubble. It was the last to 
leave the scene of gayety. But onward it rolled, and swifter yet it 
came, with its glaring lamps, mocking the pale moon. As it overtook 
the train, the carriages, one by one, gave way, but the impetuous 
Major dashed on too swiftly, and the wheel of his light carriage 
caught in that of a stronger and heavier vebicle. The collision 
was fatal to the former. It capsized, and the horse ran furiously. 
Major Bubble was thrown out, and fell inverted into a deep mud- 
hole, where we will leave him—nothing doubting that our readers will 
agree with us that a nice young man was Major Theophilus Bandbox 
Bubble. 





SEVENTEEN. 


Sister ! thy years have reached the magic number, 
Which binds the dreams of girlhood with a spell, 
And calls up visions fair and bright, as Slumber 
Oft conjures images we love too well ; 
Too well, alas! for they are false as fair, 
Mocking the dreamer when he wakes again ; 
Making the real of life more stern to bear, 
And changing e’en the bliss of sleep to pain ! 


Through all the years since thou wast yet a child, 
Thine ardent fancy ever onward roved, 

And Hope’s young pulses beat with rapture wild, 
For one of all thy coming years most loved ! 

“ Sweet seventeen,” the bard hath fitly sung, 
The age of beauty munee 9 in bloom, 

Ere yet one chord of life hath been unstrung, 
Or one bright ray of Pleasure quenched in bloom ! 


Sweet seventeen ! and thou hast reached the goal 
Long-wished for in the eager race of life ; 

Its bloom, its pleasures—hast thou grasped the whole 
Of happiness with which thy dreams were rife ? 

Ah no! not all—not all! thou dreamest yet, 
Another future on thy vision grows, 

And it is well that when one star hath set, 
Another, haply brighter, o’er thee glows ! 


So, sister, will I gladly give thee joy, 
At this first era in thy speeding years, 
And fondly hope, that with the least alloy 
Of care, and sorrow and of wasting tears, 
Thy lot, through every future, may he cast : 
hy sky have little shadow—ever sheen 
And all thy coming years, while Life shall last, 
Renew the bliss of this—glad seventeen ! 


ORIONIS, 
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THE SCHOLAR'S REGARD FOR THE GENIUS OF PAST AGES. 


Amone the countless throng that people the dark and silent realms 
of the Past, there is a select band of kindred intelligences that stand 
apart in godlike majesty, arresting the gaze of the scholar, and in- 
spiring him with the deepest emotions of reverence and awe. He 
sees in them the architects of that mighty universe of intellect, in 
which it is his soul’s pride and glory to have taken up her residence. 
He beholds in them the assigned executors of the highest and holiest 
commission ever delegated to ) beings of human mould, the building up 
and extension of the empire of Knowledge and Trath. 

The history of man has been that of an isolated being, situated on 
a little fragment of eternity, and all around the dark and illimitable 
region of the unknown. Yet endowed with a soul that could but ill 
brook the narrow limits to which it was confined, and ever striving to 
burst the bounds of its prison-house, to penetrate the mysterious depths 
of being beyond, and to compass for itself the infinite, he has ever 
been warring with his fate, and has struggled on from century to cen- 
tury, in agonizing conflict with the powers of darkness and error. 
Left to his own unaided strength, he has been made the sport of his 
enemies, and baffled and discomfited on every side; he has sunk back 
upon himself in bitter despair for his own weakness and inefficiency. 
But mighty champions have at long and distant intervals been raised 
up to do battle in man’s behalf; giant pioneers, who, endued with 
the celestial panoply of Genius, went forth single-handed, and in the 
greatness of their strength rescued whole kingdoms from the leaden 
reign of Chance and of Chaos. Their coming upon the earth con- 
stituted eras in the flight of Time. They were the most eventful 
periods that have occurred, or might occur, in the development of the 
great epic of the world’s history. It was the introduction, as it were, 
of a new hero armed with supernatural power to vindicate the claims 
of the immortal soul. It was the advent of one consecrated as from 
on high to wage holy warfare in the service of Truth. 

To the scholar, with what peerless majesty they move in history ! 
With what regal dignity, and serene grandeur, they walk among the 
noisy and contentious elements of this lower sphere! Lighted by the 
divine rays of their immortal nature, how bright and glorious they 
shine amid the darkness and gloom, which rests like a thick cloud 
upon the face of the Past. While listening to the “low, sad music 
of humanity,” eloquent of sorrow, of suffering, and of wo, which, 
as one bound in sympathy with his race in mournful cadence falls 
upon his ear from the long vale of departed ages—as one who has 
been made to feel his affinity with the great Eternal Mind—the scholar 
distinguishes in their lives passages of beauty, of sublimity, and of 
triumph, that in lofty and joy-breathing movément sweep through the 
inmost sanctuaries of his soul. There are hoary sages, the chosen 
sons of Wisdom, who scaled the barriers of this world of sense, and 
dragged Philosophy from her seat in the skies: mighty spirits who 
spanned the chasm, which separates the soul from its spiritual source, 
and enabled it to hold discourse with Reason on her eternal throne. 
And there too are the inspired race, whom Poesy adopted as her own: 
divine bards, before whose rapt vision floated unspeakable glories, and 
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who held communion pure and undefiled with all separate and con- 
ceivable existences; monarch minstrels, who touched the golden 
harps they held in their hands, and drew forth such notes of heavenly 
harmony, as Phoebus himself might fain acknowledge his own. And 
there, in stately grace, are those who embodied their august conceptions 
in the living stone and breathing canvass, and made rude and shape- 
less matter to put on the highest perfection of ideal beauty. Who 





with ambition, modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, have given 

To one brief moment, caught from fleeting Time, 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 


And there also, in stern grandeur, are those stout-hearted men of 
Science, who fearlessly entered the inmost penetralia of nature, and 
compelled her to yield up her mighty secrets; who discovered and 
made known to the understanding the being, and the laws, of all 
created things ; who, with aspirations not to be satisfied with what the 
limited sphere upon which they were cast had to offer, with untiring 
energy pierced the depths of immensity, and roamed, at will, through- 
out the confines of the universe ; who weighed the planets in their 
unerring balance, established the power which holds them pensile in 
their ethereal expanse, and gave audience to their choral music while 
performing their stated rounds. 

With what deep wonder, and deferential awe, does the scholar look 
upon the intellectual power that could achieve such results! I say 
the scholar, for he alone can lay claim to the proud distinction of being 
a denizen of the intellectual world; and he alone as such, as one who 
has been long and devoutly familiar with its outward manifestations, 
can obtain some faint intimation of the inward perfection of such a 
master-intellect. While he rises from the act to the agent, from the 
work to the contemplation of the spirit that gave it existence as through 
it shadowed forth, he is lost in amazement in view of its superlative 
preéminence over the common order of mind. Olympian Jove rose 
not with more awful sublimity and imposing grandeur, upon the con- 
ception of that old artist of Elis, than the idea of such a genius pre- 
sents itself to the scholar’s imagination. 

But it is not the view of its own paramount intrinsic excellence 
alone, that decides the place which the Genius of the Past occupies 
in the affections of the scholar; it is as blended with the associations 
of its appearance upon the stage of human existence. It is when he 
regards the infinite mind as working in and through the finite, that it 
is best commended to his heart. It is when he looks upon these men 
of celestial origin as cireumstanced upon this world of ours, and 
marks how they bore themselves among the earth-born race, that his 
mind invests them with their peculiar and appropriate sanctity, and 
their memory is rendered yet the more precious to his soul. The his- 
tory of their lives, and their fate among men, is to him the sublimest 
romance. Like royal strangers they came upon the earth, yet no 
pomp nor show of favor signalized their coming. They came and 
took up their residence in the humblest sphere, and meekly submitted 
to life’s lowliest duties. They came the living reflex of their Divine 
Original, his brightest and holiest image; an image which was de- 
signed to be the world’s greatest pride and ornament; the clearest 
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presentation of Almighty power, that was ever permitted mortal eyes 
to behold; an image upon which when man gazed, he might there- 
from obtain assurance of his own high consideration in the scale of 
existence. But he saw it not; unnoticed and unknown, it was treated 
with cold neglect. Nay, worse! He profaned, and with sacrilegious 
hands did violence to it. He rudely assaulted its holy shrine. 

Too often indeed do the annals of Genius bear mournful witness of 
the world’s ingratitude. Too often has it been that man, in his impious 
madness, has turned his weapons against his best deliverer, and, in the 
blindness of his folly, entertained himself towards those, who were 
sent from heaven as messengers of Truth, as though they had come 
emissaries from the Kingdom of Darkness. 

The line of Genius seems to have been doomed like the fated race 

of Thebes to misfortune and wo. The cup of sorrow was present- 
ed them upon their entrance into the world, and, during their life- 
time, they were made to drink of its contents to their very dregs. 
They were the scorn of kings, the ignominy of titled power, the proud 
man’s contumely, the hatred and despite of the united world. For 
proclaiming the truth that spake with a giant o’ermastering voice 
within them, they were arraigned before the stern, unforgiving tribunal, 
and were made to feel the whole dread array of its terrible visitations. 
So far as the gifts of the world were concerned, they were indeed un- 
happy; and it is this which renders their names doubly sacred to the 
scholar. Their exalted deeds must command his profoundest admi- 
ration, must challenge’ his supreme homage; but it is reserved for their 
exalted sufferings to call into action the more chastened and genial 
susceptibilities of the soul. For it is the high use of adversity to glo- 
rify and to sanctify. As, in the religion of the ancients, the lightning 
stroke consecrated its object, so that which has endured the blast of 
affliction is hallowed in the associations of men. And it is this, which 
binds them to the heart of the scholar with holier and more solemn ties. 
It is this, which makes it to him the proudest and most sublime spec- 
tacle the historic muse can unfold to his view, to look upon the lives 
of those mighty men, and witness how they absolved themselves of 
their high destiny, and fulfilled the objects of their holy mission. 

With what calm enthusiasm and righteous endurance, they worked 
on, and unblenching breasted the raging storms and fiery blasts that 
assailed them from the world without! Sustained by the heavenly 
music of their thoughts as they came up in glorious succession from 
their soul’s mysterious depths, 

Their immortal mind superior to its fate, 
Amid the outrage of external things, 


Firm as the solid base of this pane. = world, 
Stood on its own foundations. : 


It only caught inspiration from the tempest, and rode the more trium- 
phant upon the wings of the whirlwind. ll, all that man could do 
availed not to silence the promptings of its divine nature. He could 
not imprison the infinite intellect: he could net chain down its heaven- 
aspiring energies. It indignantly spurned all control but that of eter- 
nal laws, and with disdain beat aside every thing which would swerve 
it from its single purpose. And thus 


— “unmov'd 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,”’ 
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did these sons of Genius labor right on to the accomplishment of their 
high legation, and when their mortal strife was o’er, and their ap- 
pointed task finished, all worn and weary with toil, they laid them- - 
selves down in the cold embrace of the grave ; and there in calm and 
silent repose, like warriors taking their rest, they lie and will lie for- 
ever. 

To the scholar their story and their fate is indeed a tragedy: but, 
like those lofty models of Grecian art, a tragedy that speaks of glory 
and of triumph. To him there is more of sublimity, more of that 
moral grandeur which exacts the soul’s deepest reverence, in this their 
acted history, than if, like the fabled gods of old, they had sat upon 
earthly thrones, and wielded earthly sceptres. 

The cup of death, which that ancient sage received at the hands of 
mortals for his gift of divine philosophy, wrought out for him an un- 
speakably greater degree of glory, than aught else that the world 


could bestow. And the celestial energy of that old bard of a later age, 
who 


—“ passed the flaming bounds of space and time,” 
and saw 


“ The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze,’’ 


shines out in bolder and brighter relief, when seen im its own solitary 
magnitude, encompassed with darkness and the shadow of death. 

And thus it is with all those mighty heirs of Genius. Their lives 
testified, nobly testified, to the truth within them. They put as it were 
the consecrating seal upon their creations, that men might not only 
wonder but revere. 

And thus, their works their fame, their story their epitaph, they are 
both in power and act permanent. For truth, which is the element 
of that which they have effected, is in its very nature imperishable, 
It contains within itself the indestructible principle of its own vitality. 
A link indissoluble was added to that golden chain of everlasting 
thought, which had its origin when the light of reason first dawned 
upon man, and which shall have its termination only, when the finite 
shall be merged in the infinite. 

The tale of the coming and the departure of these divine sojourners 
shall ever be preserved in the world’s archives. A tale it is which 
reads of her own cruel inhospitality and wrong; but still it shall serve 
to gather a lustre about her fame that she will “ not willingly let die.” 
But their appropriate shrine, their metropolitan temple, shall be the 
scholar’s breast. Their memory shall he ever continue to cherish. 
Their names shall ever be « familiar in his mouth as household 
words.” As those of classic soil transferred their heroes after they 
had ceased from their mortal labors to a place among the constella- 
tions, there to maintain their presence as everlasting lights, so these, 
in goodly fellowship, are set as fixed stars in the firmament of learn- 
ing, and there shall always reign in the ascendant, and, with splendor 
brightening as Time grows old, shall ever guide and cheer the votary 
of Truth along the pathway of his being. Je Re 8 
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LOCOMOTION : 


OR, LIGHTS AND SHADES OF TRAVEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TRYSTING ROCK” AND OTHER TALES. 





Ir was the anniversary of our club—apropos—a word here; a 
capital affair is our club—* The Travellers’ Club,” It is an organi- 

gation which resulted, a few years ago, from a romantic freak of a 
clique of merry fellows, “sons of fortune”—that is to say, sons of no 
fortune ; a set of adventurers of that fated cosmopolitan, comet genus, 
who seem doomed through life to make the world their oyster; con- 
demned, like the auctioneer’s chattels, to be eternally “ going ;” to 
stand ever ready with their “ beats upon the shore, and their barques 
upon the sea.” 

A good joke it would be—the telling of that same freak, from whose 
ashes sprang the pheenix of our pm club ; but I must, ex neces- 
sitate, deny the reader and myself the pleasure of the recital. Suffice 
it, that the original members of the society were, in early youth, boon 
companions and tried friends. As the days of manhood stole on, 
they found themselves, without exception, becoming confirmed travel- 
lers, and consequently seldom able to command each other’s happy 
seciety as in days of yore, To obviate, as far as possible, this diffi- 
culty, and to keep the lang syne coal of love alive and burning, some 
plan was demanded. Cogitating the matter, the whole body was felici- 
tously struck with the ‘ Travellers’ Club,” and went forthwith into 
the adoption of the luminous idea, determining that it should be the 
very club by which they would ward off the threatened blow of 

ment and forgetfulness among their once devoted number. 
Ob! a glorious conception was the Travellers’ Club, and many a 
joyous hour and gladsome thought it has yielded me, in my varied 
peregrinations: God bless it! Our president and secretary were the 
oldest members of the society, and residents of the city, having at- 
tained the requisite qualification—as we shall soon show—for the 
privilege of “ settling down,”’ where cars and steamboats cease from 
troubling and the traveller is at rest. 

This “‘ qualification’ of which we speak, was the accomplishment 
of fifty thousand miles of travel; no member, unable to make that 
boast, being permitted, by the constitution, to reside for a longer time 
than one year in the same place. Our constitution further provided 
for the holding of an annual meeting of the club, at which the officers, 
and always more or less of the members were present, these meetings 
being held in the ‘‘ Great Metropolis,” to which accident or design was 
sure to lead some, at all seasons. At these anniversaries, the secretary 
read letters from the absentees, each one being required to address 
annually, a communication to the club, giving a sketch of his move- 
ments and adventures during the past year, his then whereabouts, and 
future projects. The members present, also, handed to the secretary 
similar documents. From these letters it was the seeretary’s duty to 

compile a bulletin to each absent member, containing a condensed 
synopsis of all the other sheets. Im this manner a full knowledge of 
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the welfare of the whole band was possessed by each. The effect of 
this combination was a species of masonic influence, by which a feel- 
ing of brotherly love was fostered and cemented throughout the club. 
Did member meet member—no matter where under the light of the 
blessed sun—that meeting occurred, and no matter if they had neyer 
before seen each other’s countenances—the magic mention of the 
‘¢ Travellers’ Club” made them instant and sworn friends. Our pre- 
sident, I have said, had attained to the privilege of “ cessation,” yet 
when he sat down, it was with a brow wreathed in laurel. He had 
travelled “ ali countries all over,” and could count his hundred thou- 
sand miles. A veteran rover was he, and ardent were the glances of 
esteem and love cast upon him as he filled his chair of office. And 
well too did he fill that same chair. Upon the portraits of Humboldt, 
Park, Jones, Laborde, Cook, Columbus, and other illustrious men, 
which adorned the walls of the club-room, he gazed with a look of 
fraternal love and equality, rather than of veneration. Those of La 
Martine, Stephens, Catherwood, Ross, Norman, and others—honorary 
members—he regarded with a glance of mild approval and encourage- 
ment, and fatherly affection; but the god of his idolatary was an 
authentic bust of the Wandering Jew, which stood on a pedestal, the 
most honored among all the canonized names around. This im- 
mortal personage is the presiding deity and patron saint of our glorious 
club ; inductions into membership and office are made in his name, 
and all oaths are sealed wpon the foot of the pedestal bearing his 
sacred form. 

Besides the illustrious names recorded, our club-room walls exhibit 
testimonies of respect to other renowned men, who have deserved un- 
dying remembrance in the hearts of all true rovers. The immortal 
Venetian is seen there, bearing his matchless discovery—the marmer’s 
compass; Fulton, is pomting triumphantly to the wonderful steam- 
boat ; Jabez Doolittle is going full tilt, the Lord knows where, upon 
the top of his “ first locomotive ;”” a balloon is suspended, with pro- 
phetic ken, over the presidential chair ; Professor Morse is there with 
his electro-magnetic wires ; and last of all, that wonderfal magician, 
Mesmer, and his clairvoyante patients are seen, penetrating with 
wingéd speed, the remotest nooks of the globe. 

ut perhaps, reader, you imagine that so old a cruiser as myself, 
ought to have better learnt the art of locomotion, than to linger so 
long at the outset. ‘True; the circumstances of the case required me 
to introduce you to our club, and yet with the club, per se, T have not 
to do. My aim was to present a picture of the pleasures and annoy- 
ances of a tourist’s life, and it seemed to me that I could not better 
effect my end, thaw by drawing upon the experience of such profound 
professors of locomotion, as are found in our society, 

On the anniversary in question, it singularly happened that over one 
half of our number were assembled from the several corners of the 
earth ; a merry night was waning ; the annual business was accom- 
plished, and the members indulging themselves in delightful, gossip- 
ing reminiscence. The conversation fell upon the comparative hap- 
piness of the rover, and he who quietly passes life under the same 

vine and fig-tree. Many held, against all comers, that there was no 
life like the traveller’s life ; while others, true to human nature, con- 
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tested this high eulogy, and vented deep dissatisfaction at their des- 
tiny, and envy of the lot of those conversely fated. At length turn- 
ing to a member who had not before spoken, the secretary demanded 
of him his estimate of the enjoyments of travel, 

“ Travel? well, really ; I suppose it has its clouds as well as its 
sunshine, yet I take it, the sunshine has the best of it.. Indeed, I 
don’t know but that the annoyances themselves, if rightly met, are 
productive of the most genuine pleasure. This is slightly paradoxical 
to be sure, yet I'll cite you an instance, and I doubt not your own 
experience will lead you to acknowledge the truth of my proposition. 
{ shall not twattle upon the sentimental doctrine of the necessity of 
sympathy to the production of true enjoyment. Not a bit of such 
girlish stuff: Laura Matilda go to the I only want, not to be 
~~ alone—just a few good fellows along, who'll throw. care to the 

ogs ; langh at fortune’s rubs—the harder the rub, the louder the 
laugh ; and who’ll make themselves happy and at home every where. 
My hotel, whether in the north, south, east, or west, is, for the time 
being, my own especial sanctum, as familiar as my boyhood’s home. 
In my landlord, I invariably recognise an old chum; and in the 
chamber-maid, a favorite sweetheart. Egad! I’m ‘ at home’—per- 
fectly—to all intents gpd purposes. Just such a man—a man after 
my own heart—was Captain Bull. Captain Bull! Ah! ah! Hewas 
a grand fellow! A right up and down, square-off philosopher. I 
saw it in his eye; I looked him through and through in five seconds. 
We met for the first time, as I then supposed, on board the steamer 
Kentucky, at Baltimore. We were bound for the south-west, via 
Charleston. It was in the year '38, just when the universal prevalence 
of yellow Jack in the South, had caused a derangement and uncer- 
tainty in the public conveyances to those latitudes. I saw Bull enter 
his name. ‘Captain Bull,’ said I, approaching him and offering my 
hand, ‘ Captain Bull—Jonathan Ramble, at your service and desirous 
of your acquaintance.’ ” 

“Ramble! glad to see you !” returned Bull, frankly accepting my 
hand. ‘“ Ramble—Ramble—pretty large family. I believe 1 may 
claim relationship. I’m a Rambler myself, The addition of the ‘r’ 
you see makes no difference. I’m the larger man, and you have been 
to school? you know the degrees? ramble, rambler, ramblest, Ay ? 
you are positive, I am comparative, and for superlative—gad! I 
have a rascally nephew who can come in for that title. Like a par- 
tridge, the villain began to run as soon as he had nibbed the shell, and 
I have only caught a glimpse of him now and then since, as he heaves 
in sight and out again, like that poor Rotherdam merchant of cork 
leg celebrity. But, as I was saying, I’m glad to find that we are rela- 
ted. Let me welcome you to my boat, here—glad to see you, Ramble ; 
make yourself at home !” 

“Thank you,” I replied. ‘‘ I imagined this my boat, and addressed 
you with the very same purpose of bidding you welcome.” 

*“ Ah! ah! a true traveller you, Ramble. By the way, you are 
bound southward of course, I hear that many others of our family 
on board, are similarly destined. Now the route is so broken up by 
this cursed fever, that I fear we shall have difficulty in getting along, 
unless we submit to sundry impositions, This we might obviate by 
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uniting in a sort of company. Ay?” I acceded, and the captain, 
without any hesitation, hailed the steward and instructed him to ring 
his bell, and request all passengers bound for and beyond Charleston, 
to assemble in the cabin, instanter. The steward rang, and obeying 
the novel summons, a crowd of laughing and curious phizes quickly 
followed Bull and myself below. 

The captain moved that his friend, Mr. Jonathan Ramble, take the 
chair ; which motion being carried, I was duly installed, and Bull rising, 
explained the object of the meeting. I pass over His speech, which 
was amusing enough; suffice it to record, that he explained his wish 
to form an association of the southern.travellers, during the trip, for 
their mutual and general benefit, comfort and amusement, as occa- 
sions might render the society subservient to those ends, 

The proposal was received with acclamation, and a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, in due time reported a brief code of laws for 
the government of the association. Twenty-seven instantly signed 
the bond. Bull was elected captain; Ramble, secretary ; another, 
treasurer; and a fourth, baggage-master-general. To the last office, 
owing to its arduous duties, a new incumbent was to be elected daily, 
The captain’s field of duty is obvious. My own, as secretary, was to 
keep, and call the roll at every stage in the journey. The treasurer’s 
duty, was to purchase tickets for the association, which he afterwards 
arranged with them individually, at leisure. The baggage-master-ge- 
neral was required to keep an invoice of all trunks, see them duly 
transferred from one conveyance to another, and at each stage report 
to the captain. The association resolved itself into a standing com- 
mittee of the whole, for the transaction of all business. Exhaustless 
was the mirth accruing from this novel movement, and pleasant was 
the journey—under the administration of Captain Bull—from that 
hour to the close. 

At Portsmouth, our new officers were first required to exercise their 
functions. The hour of departure having arrived, the conductor of 
the rail-way train was preparing to start, when our captain, backed 
by his company of twenty-seven, demanded a pause until his officers 
had reported “all right.” A few moments after, the baggage-master- 
general entered, with advice that all baggage was duly stowed; the 
treasurer arrived with tickets; the secretary called the roll, which 
being regularly answered, Captain Bull nodded to the conductor, the 
conductor rang his bell, and off we rattled, scarcely able to tell who 
were most diverted—the loiterers left behind, the new passengers on 
board, or ourselves. 

At Halifax, in North Carolina, we left the rail-road for stage-coaches 
—the Wilmington rail-way being at that time far from complete. A 
night and a day did we jolt in those same post-coaches, and many 
were the diverting incidents which occurred, and which, unfortunately, 
I must not pause to relate ; not even, how sitting down to table and 
detecting a soiled cloth, Captain Bull instantly required a clean one to 
be substituted, before his company could think of eating; nor, how 
arriving at a “ dinner house,” proverbially questionable, we unani- 
mously and en masse resolved not to dine, by way of giving Boniface a 
hint to mend his larder. One thing, however, I cannot possibly omit ; 
we had occasion to take tea at one of those rascally places, (it was 
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on the Wilmington rail-way,) where their niggardly custom is, to set 
you down and ring you up, before you have had time to swallow three 
mouthfuls. Now, aware of the practice of this villany in the house 
in question, we resolved, in the omnipotence of our corporate strength, 
to administer a gentle rebuke. We took our seats at a board, invitin 
enough in all respects, yet, as usual, no sooner had we cslisheonalll 
upon the viands, than that horrid bell fell ominously upon our ears. 
We instantly left the room, every man securing one or more dishes, 
with which he ceolly walked off to the cars, while the treasurer paid 
the bill, and politely informed the landlord, that his friends would eat 
their supper at leisure in the cars, and leave the crockery, subject to 
his order, in Wilmington. 

Wilmington—that reminds me that it is time I was there, for there 
the utility and glory of our new association shone preéminent. At 
W. we expected to take boat for Charleston; but we were disap- 
pointed at learning that for three successive tri-weekly trips, the boat had 
failed. It was five o’clock in the morning when we arrived, and at 
eight the boat was again expeeted. Although resolved to proceed in 
some way, we awaited the expected hour, before entertaining other 
modes of locomotion. The hour came, but the steamer came not. 
What was to be done? Something, certainly. Captain Bull assem- 
bled his corps to consult upon the dilemma, ‘ To go, or not to go,” 
was the question, and ¢o go was the stern and universal resolve, “ spite 
of big guns and little fishes,” as Bull had it. ‘“ How to go?” then 
became the query, and to answer this, a committee of ways and means 
was appointed, to repair instantly to the wharves, and procure any ac- 
commodation that offered, of the respectability of a raft and upwards. 
While this committee was absent on duty, another was appointed to 
communicate with seven gentleman, whom we understeed to have 
been for more than a week, awaiting the arrival of the Charleston 
boat. Our committee invited them to join our association and take 
seats in our councils, which invitation they readily accepted, swelling 
our number to thirty-four strong. This by-play was barely over when 
the committee of ways and means reported, no charterable craft in 
harbor save the Cotton Plant, a half condemned steamer. This hulk 
we could procure, at a reasonable price, to convey us to Smithville, a 
place twenty-five miles distant, on the sea-beach. At this point it was 
supposed probable that a pilot, or other boat, could be obtained to trans- 
port us to Charleston. The vessel was instantly engaged, and ordered: 
into immediate preparativeness ! At two in the afternoon we were to 
sail, and at one o’clock, preparations for embarkation were made, Right 
merry was all Wilmington that day ; Captain Bull marshalled his com- 
pany and marched them slowly to the river; the baggage-master-ge- 
neral followed with all the drays of the place loaded, and the rear was 
made up by hundreds of the citizens, rending the air with their hearty 
merriment. Oh! it was a glorious time. I could have gone at that 
moment, to the bottom of the deep, deep sea with the rest. We 
thought not of the prospective pleasures of a yoyage, under such aus- 
picious circumstances, but hailed the ‘‘ Cotton Plant” as a veritable 
ark, sent to rescue us from the flood of disappointment impending 
over us. Weembarked and moved gallantly off amid the laughs of 
our own party, and the boisterous cheers of our'friends on the wharves. 
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Searcely were we under way, when discovering other passengers to 
be on board than our own corps, it occurred to us to demand their fare, 
and thus reduce our individual modicum of the expense. Captain Bull 
accordingly despatched a steward pro tem. to ring the bell and re- 
quest ‘ all passengers what had’nt paid their passage to step up to the 
captain’s office and do it.” The interlopers seemed ready enough to 
respond, and our treasurer was about taking possession of the office, 
when he found the commander of the boat, already established there, 
and gracefully receiving the called-for settlements. Having chartered 
the vessel, we certainly considered ourselves entitled to the extra pas- 
sage money, but no chain of reasoning could convince the master of 
the justice of our claim. He merely pointed to Wilmington, and hint- 
ed his willingness to take us back, if we repented our bargain. Our 
—— invincibility was in that mstance—yet in that alone—insuf- 
cient. 

Approaching Smithville, we were delighted to see the Charleston 
steamer lying at the wharf, yet in the absence of all sign of life we 
feared that she had put in there disabled. Happily, it was not so; 
she had just arrived, and was about proceeding with her passengers to 
Wilmington. Captain Bull suddenly recollected that he had received 
instructions from the Wilmington agency to request the steamer, should 
he meet her, to send her passengers up in the “Cotton Plant,” and 
return at once to Charleston with our corps. This plan our captain, 
repairing on board, iastantly communicated to the steamer’s com- 
mander. The commander agreed to the proposal—his passengers 
exchanged decks with us, and we slept on board the Gov. Dudley 
that night, and at day-break resumed our voyage. The captain of 
the Dudley repaid our expense in the charter of the Cotton Plant, and 
in due time landed us safely in C. 

‘*At Charleston, our party decreased considerably. At Augusta, 
again we bade a hearty farewell to others, and by the time we reached 
Mobile none were left, save Captain Bull and Talone. Here the cap- 
tain was to sojourn a few days, while ] was necessitated to proceed 
instantly to the crescent city. We therefore spent a merry night, 
pledged all the absent members of our company, and acknowledged 
that we had never had a journey more replete with little annoyances 
and yet more fruitful in pleasurable incident.” 

‘‘ But, my friends,” added Mr. Ramble, as the members were about 
to conament upon his narrative, “‘ thereby hangs a tale, a little sparkle 
of romance in real life, which it may amuse you to hear. By a chain 
of incidents, too tedious to detail, I at length discovered in Captain 
Bull, a long-lost uncle, and Captain Bull, in your humble servant, re- 
covered his incorrigible nephew, to whom, I told you, he had assigned 
the superlative degree in the family of the Ramblers. And who should 
Captam Bull further be, but your worthy president !—at that time a 
member of the Travellers’ Club, and since, the means of introducing 
myself into your honored body.” 

Some of the members at this dénouement, looked incredulously 
from Ramble to the president, as if afraid that his narrative was, after 
all, only a-——traveller’s story. The president looked solemnly at the 
bust of the Wandering Jew, and swore that his nephew’s story was 
Gospel throughout. After the digression produced by this unexpected 
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recital was over, the original theme of the lights and shades of travel 
was resumed. 

“ Mr. Ramble,” said a second speaker, ‘“ possesses a temperament 
happily fitted to find, at least, a negative pleasure in the least promi- 
sing scenes of life, and peculiarly suited to snatch a positive enjoyment 
from the ever varying sparkles that follow the traveller’s path. His 
disposition is cheerful and active, leading him to see in every one he 
meets a companion and friend, and to relish, with especial zest, the 
changing scenes of a rover’s course. Yet this pleasure is not to be 
ascribed to his happy temperament alone ; on the contrary, it is in it- 
self a bona fide attraction of travel. Novelty is a charm peculiar te 
travel, and with many its only charm. It is, after all, but one of the 
tourist’s minor pleasures, and indeed without the power to appreciate 
its higher delights, this, of novelty, soon cloys, wearies and disgusts. 
This is invariably the case, where the gratification of the physical 
senses is alone sought. Novelties, to sustain their zest, must induce 
reflection, and upon reflection, must be built thought. The tourist, 
with mind thus enlightened, and heart thus sympathizing, will realize 
the true ends and rewards of travel. He will find his intellect, ex- 
panded and invigorated ; his prejudices removed ; his knowledge in- 
ereased; his philosophy strengthened ; his manners softened, and his 
heart improved. His intercourse is not, like that of the “ dwellers in 
cities,” confined through life to one narrow circle—to one set of scenes, 
actions, thoughts and feelings, but is, with the wide world, thé great 
family of man, all of whom, from pole to pole, the high and mighty, 
the humble and despised, he shakes familiarly by the hand, as brother 
greets brother.” 

“In the changes of travel,” continued the speaker, “ what innu- 
merable magic touches are ever springing up to vibrate the hidden 
* chain of thought.’ Standing upon those sacred , spots where deeds 
of valor and renown have been achieved—where men of intellect and 
might have lived and died, how vividly is one’s past knowledge revived 
and intensified! how the present, with its realities, melts into air, and 
the spirit, for the moment disembodied, dwells with fancy and the 
past ! 

“Thus musing amid classic scenes, the traveller’s privilege alone, 
often have I realized ‘ how kindred objects, kindred thoughts inspire.’ 
Roaming among the beauties of sea-girt Scio, I have faneied the air 
thrilling with the matchless numbers of its blind old bard ; over the 
grave of Maro, I have mused with inexpressible delight; upon the 
hill of Mars, I have listened to the voice of the inspired man, warning 
the mighty of mighty Athens. There, too, I have seen how Grecian 
glory has departed. In Palestine, how many grand associations have 
thrilled my very soul ; how my heart has leapt with intense sympathy, 
while musing amid the wilds of Switzerland, upon the glorious feats 
of the immortal Tell; while mourning by the crushed battlements of 
Warsaw, brave Kosciusko’s fall and Freedom’s shriek ; while exulting 
with the noble Bruce at Bannockburn. How grateful have been my 
thoughts in the eloisters of imperial Westminster, and upon the banks 
of the gentle Avon, to say nought of the myriad spots embalmed. in 
ancient story—Rome, Carthage, Thermopyle, Marathon, Leuctra, 
Salamis—names more fitting the scholar’s lips than mine !” 
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** My friends,” still continued the speaker, “all these world-re- 
nowned scenes I have visited, indeed I have, ‘the heavens and earth 
of every country seen,’ and think you'I consider my days as badly 
spent—my life unwisely employed? Not so. The past years have 
yielded abundant joy in their passage, and are now securely invested 
in funds that are ever giving me liberal and increasing dividends. 1 
mean a fund of pleasing memories, reminiscences and reflections. All 
the world is my fire-side : in every spot I have a local interest. As 
evening approaches, I take my mandolin and strike its chords again, 
beneath the latticed balcony of a dark-eyed maid of legendary Spain, 
and at the midnight hour, I forget myself in the giddy waltz of 
France’s gay saloons. In fair Italia, I gravely talk of art and vertu. 
In the city of Mosques, I don my red slippers, cross my legs, and sip 
my coffee with edifying sang-froid. In China, I taste the national 
beverage with a commendable air of critical acumen ; or if that life 
be too indolent for my fancy, I creep into the buffalo robes of the 
northern sledge and follow the fleet reindeer over the snows of Lap- 
land and Russia, or with the flying dromedary give chase to the sirocco 
of the African deserts. O yes! my friends; take my word for it, 
‘ there is no life like the traveller's life.’ ” 

The interest that beamed from the eyes of all the travellers present, 
while the member was speaking, and the smiling nod they accorded 
him as he closed, plainly exhibited their entire approbration and sym- 
pathy. 

The subject was not yet allowed to sleep. ‘“ Permit me,” said a 
third member, “ to add a thought to the last gentleman’s eloquent and 
just remarks. Carried away with the vast intellectual pleasures, yield- 
ed by his cherished mode of life, he has failed to allude to its moral 
and religious influence ; to the evidence, immense and incontroverti- 
ble, which the tourist daily meets, of the existence of an overruling 
power ;—of the omnipotence of that power, displayed in the sublime 
of nature ;—of the perfect goodness of that eternal mind in the Beau- 
tiful. In his various rambles, who, among our number present, has 
not, when gazing in wonder and delight upon nature’s charms, been 
constrained to exclaim—*these are thy works, Parent of good!’ 
Whose mind and heart, at such times have not 


' ‘in wonder trod, 
Nature’s bright stair-way up to Nature’s God!’ ”’ 


The air of gravity produced in the club, by the remarks of the last 
two members, gave way to a feeling more congenial to the spirit of Mr. 
Jonathan Ramble and his uncle, our worthy president,—when Mr. 
Steam claimed the privilege of rendering his verdict, upon the pre- 
ponderance of light or shade-in the rover’s life. 

“ Thank you, thank you, gentlemen!” said Mr. Steam, earnestly, 
and addressing the preceding speakers, “‘ thank you for maintaining 
the credit of our merry life. There is nothing like it—nothing! Lo- 
comotion! what a word it is—how musical, how grand! Ship, Steam- 
boat, Rail-car, Bucephalus, Dromedary, Donkey, Apple-cart—I love 
them all! I have a greater respect for my two feet, than any other 
members of my mortal man. Why, gentlemen! life itself is a grand 


journey ; the Seasons ‘ travel in their course ;’ the clouds flit on; the 
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rivers forever run, and old ocean continually ‘ keeps moving.’ Mother 
Earth rolls with crazy speed, and a dozen ways at once. ‘ Fair 
Cynthia,’ journeys round the earth, and all the stars of the bright blue 
sky, are whirling, whirling, whirling, forever aud ever—amen !” 

The members of the club, of course, felt the full foree of Mr. 
Steam’s opinion, yet they did not regard it as sufficiently conclusive 
to warrant them in declining a further expression of sentiment. It was 
also remembered that thus far, the opinions had been upon the sunny 
side of the question, and a few were known to be in the club, who 
were travellers less in heart than habit. Of this recreant class was 
Mr. Homes, and to him all eyes were mechanically turned. The ap- 
peal was understood, and Mr. Homes “ had the floor.” 

“Gentlemen have spoken truly of the joys of travel, and yet will 
they not permit me to question, whether, after all, their pleasures are 
not purchased at a sacrifice of what is really of infinitely more worth. 
Man is a social being—to be sure the traveller finds companions 
enough—yes, man is formed for social ties of a dearer and more last- 
ing kind, than seem compatible with the nature of a rover’s career. Is 
there not a want of real joy at the bottom of his cp? Is there not in 
his pleasures, a heartlessness and a recklessness, that leaves him ever 
unsatisfied with his lot? Are there not many moments when he turns 
satiated and wearied from his course, and with a feeling of envy, re- 
gards the humble shepherd in his ‘happy valley?’ Does not his 
vagrant fancy sometimes push aside the jealous curtain, scan the well- 
ordered drawing-room, and with longing heart gaze upon the happy 
father, whose looks of love are reflected from the liquid eyes of a fairy 
creature—his adoring wife : whose caress is battled for, by a group of 
climbing seraphs—his loved babes !” 

I know not where Mr. Homes’ fancy might have led him, had_ he 
not at this moment been interrupted by the evident impatience of Mr. 
Ease, to speak. 

** All twattle !”” exclaimed that gentleman, ‘“‘ Homes! I’m astonish- 
ed at you! you, a traveller of forty thousand, and within these walls 
too, to talk such unmitigated nonsense! Ramble sent ‘ Laura Ma- 
tilda’ to the , but it seems she has taken refuge in the bosom of 
ourbrother Homes, Your exceptions to the pleasures of travel, are all 
moonshine. You have missed its real miseries. Now if one could al- 
ways select his own field, it would do well enough. But really the 
horrid fare and strange bed-fellows, that one often meets, are very try- 
ing to the patience—very. If one could carry the ‘ Astor’ with his 
baggage, it would answer; but tea-less, butter-less, and every-thing- 
less, breakfasts and suppers are decidedly objectionable—decidedly. 
You may say what you please about the joys of association, of ‘ ban- 
ishing the Present and dwelling on the Past,’ and similar stuff; I am a 
traveller of thirty thousand, yet I never met the object I could view 
with pleasure, while my inward or outward man were uncomfortably 
situated. Mr, Stephens tells us, that when standing amid the crags 
of Mount Sinai, during a thunder storm, sublime as was the scene, he 
would have bartered it all for a pair of dry breeches! No doubt of it ; 
and yet Mr. S. is not wanting in soul and enthusiasm. The truth is, 


the pleasures of travel dwell alone, first, in the anticipation, and last, 
in the remembrance.” 
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“J have one other objection,” continued Mr. Ease. ‘* People have 
an erroneous estimate of ramblers. They regard us as a set of poor 
devils, penniless and decisionless ; never satisfied, never knowing what 
to be at, and eternally roving from post to pillar. That I have dis- 
covered to my cost. I was once attacked with a sentimental fit, like 
our friend Homes, and fancied myself ticketed for ‘ love in a cottage,’ 
with a charming little angel, when her mother, one unlucky day, turned 
up her nose, and in turning up her nose, turned over all my fondly 
cherished hopes, with the musty old proverb, ‘ a rolling stone gathers 
no moss.’ ”” 

As Mr. Ease paused, our worthy president favored as with a few 
words, with which I must close these thoughts upon the pleasures and 
pains of locomotion. 

‘“« Mr. Ease,” remarked the president, “ was deservedly frustrated 
in his amour, for even contemplating a course of life so much at va- 
riance with the spirit of the constitution of our glorious club. His 
other complaints, I must be allowed to say, are unworthy the sacrifi- 
cing spirit that should ever animate the members of this association. 
I presume Mr. Ease only spoke en badinant. Mr. Homes’ sentiments 
are true and honorable, yet betray a weakness, which I trust is but lit- 
tle prevalent among us. The remarks of the other members, are 
creditable to their judgments and to our cherished club. Remember, 
gentlemen, summer lasts not all the year; no situation is without its 
cares, and of course ours—comparatively happy as it is—is not ex- 
empt from désagrémens. Is it a moment of despondency with you? 


‘Wait a while, Spring-time cometh ; 
Brothers ! say so too!’ 


Georgia. T. A. R. 
AMICALOLAH FALLS.* 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
BY GEN. ANDREW J. HANSELL 
Dear Sr, February 28th, 1843. 


Ir is quite aside from my usual, or even occasional employments, 
to furnish contributions for the press, and I could not now address 
myself to the task, but from a consciousness that it would be injustice 
to decline, as you rely upon my promise for a topographical sketch of 
Amicalolah. 

The visiter to north-western Georgia, in his rambles over that pic- 
turesque region, meets, at almost every step, much to interest and at- 
tract him—to enhance his love of country, and gratify his taste for the 
beautiful and sublime, in many of Nature’s loveliest and most impos- 
ing productions. Amid those varied and multiplied attractions, there 
are few, indeed, around which the passing traveller, tempted from the 
highway, lingers spell-bound, with more delightful emotions, than these 
highly interesting but neglected Falls. They are found about seven- 





* See the engraving. 
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teen miles west of Dahlonega, in the county of Lumpkin, near the 
state road leading to East Tennessee. The name is said to be a com- 
pound of two Cherokee words—* Ami,” signifying water, and ‘“ Ca- 
lolah,” rolling or tumbling—strikingly expressive of this cataract, 
and affording us another instance of the simplicity and significant 
force of the names conferred by the untutored “ Sons of the Forest.” 
The falls are first visible from the residence of Mr. Clarke, immediate- 
ly on the public road, from which they are distant about three fourths 
of a mile, north-east. From this point (Clarke’s) the sheet of water, 
seen through a vista opened up by the sturdy arm of this hardy moun- 
taineer, through a towering forest-growth, presents the pleasing appear- 
ance of a stream of liquid silver, rushing from celestial heights, and 
generously vieing with the golden products of the neighboring mines, in 
banishing “‘ hard times” and “ long faces.” 

From Clarke’s, the approach is either by circuitous paths to the 
right and left, to the summit of the mountain, or directly up “ rattle- 
snake hollow,”* to its base. The view from the top does not (as is 
the case at Tallulah) comprehend the whole extent of all the cas- 
cades ; but on some accounts is preferred. The range of mountains, 
tothe south and west, as it strikes the eye from the summit of the falls, 
is truly sublime ; and the scene is scarcely surpassed in grandeur, by 
any other, even in this country of everlasting hills. The view from 
the foot embraces, as strictly regards the falls themselves, much more 
than the view from above, and is therefore, perhaps, the better ; both, 
however, should be obtained in order to form a just conception of the 
scene, for here we have a succession of cataracts and cascades, the 
greatest not exceeding sixty feet, but the torrent in the distance of four 
hundred yards, descending more than as many hundred feet. This 
creek has its source upon the Blue-Ridge, several miles east of the 
falls; and it winds its way, fringed with wild flowers of the richest 
dyes, and kissed in autumn by the purple wild grapes which cluster 
over its transparent bosom ; and so tranquil and mirror-like is its sur- 
face, that one will fancy it to be a thing of life, conscious of its proxi- 
mate fate, rallying all its energies for the startling leap; and he can 
scarcely forbear moralizing upon the oft-recurring and _ striking 
vicissitudes of human life, as illustrated in the brief career of this beau- 
tiful streamlet. 

From an elevated point, attained in ascending the mountain on the 
east, Dahlonega, embosomed in its lovely hills, is distinctly visible ; 
several of the principal buildings are distinguishable—among them 
the United States Branch Mint, to the operations of which, as a mat- 
ter of general interest, you will pardon me for briefly adverting. Du- 
ring the year just closed, the amount of gold coined at this institution, 
slightly exceeded three hundred thousand dollars, exhibiting an ad- 
vance of about one hundred per centum, upon the coinage of any 
preceding year, and demonstrating the gratifying fact of the exhaust- 
less wealth possessed by Georgia, within her own limits. In addition 
to the sum coined annually, many thousand pennyweights are sold in 
bullion, in commercial marts of the interior and Atlantic. The hand- 


* This valley, once deemed the prolific hot-bed of this dangerous reptile, has ceased to 
excite the apprehension of the most.timid visiter. 
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some profits derived to the enterprising operators of the last season, 
and the reduced prices commanded by the staple of the South, are 
daily augmenting the forces employed upon the mines; and it is pro- 
nounced by those observant of these matters, that the amount of gold 
to be dug in this state the current year will exceed a half million of 
dollars. The ‘ modus operandi,” in the obtainment of the precious 
ore, and its manufacture into “ mint drops,”’ are both highly interest- 
ing, and present in combination with Amicalolah, to which we will 
now return—much to allure the summer tourist to this vicinity. Ami- 
calolah does not win our affections, it is true, with all the quiet, sooth- 
ing loveliness of Toccoa, so inimitably sketched by the graceful pencil 
of the accomplished Charlton, nor does it rival the terrible Tallulah 
in the deep-toned and inexpressible emotions it stirs up in our inmost 
souls, but it impresses the beholder, as seen from different points of 
observation, with feelings akin to both, and amply rewards him for 
the time bestowed and fatigue encountered in his search for its beau- 
ties in the deep wild-wood. Our host at the olden sign of the “ buck’s 
horn,”’ prompt to refresh his wearied guests, serves up fresh venison, 
the trophy of his own skill, with rich milk from his coolest spring- 
house, and bread that is but little inferior to Taylor’s* best! A con- 
templated addition to his log-cabin domicil will, when completed, ren- 
der it comfortable. Little has been known of these falls, and but few 
have visited them, deterred, no doubt, by discouraging reports of rough 
roads and rougher fare. The State by its appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars for the improvement of the former,t and our host, by 
his recently directed attention to the improvement of the latter, will 
succeed, it is hoped, in weakening, at least, the force of both objections. 
The period is not far distant, when Amicalolah will be appreciated as 
it merits ; and when some pen less disqualified for the task, will por- 
tray its neglected charms in an essay, that will supersede this hasty 
sketch, thrown off in the midst of pressing engagements, by one, a 
novice in such composition, but whose bosom glows with an ardent at- 
tachment to all that pertains to our beloved Georgia. 
Very truly your’s, H. 








* Taylor, of Tallulah memory. 


+ The State, a few years since, appropriated $5000 to the opening out the road passing 
from Dahlonega to East Tennessee, by these falls. 
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History or Evropsg, from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789, to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By ArcnisaLp ALison, F. R. S. E. Advo- 
cate. In four volumes, 8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1843. 


Tuts work, which has been pronounced by the critics generally one of the most valu- 
able and interesting productions of the age, was published in England at a cost of ten 
guineas, and is now in a course of re-publication, by the enterprising Harpers, at less 
than one twelfth of that sum. ‘This astonishing difference of price is not to be regarded 
as a fair contrast of the cost of English works, and faithfully executed copies in this 
country ; for although there is in general a striking difference, it is due, in this instance, 
to extraordinary circumstances connected with the American publishing trade at present. 
Within the past year a remarkable revolution in the price of re-prints has been effected 
by the proprietors of the mammoth newspaper press, who have published English novels 
in perhaps double or triple sheets of their paper, and have thus been enabled to furnish, 
in two or three days after the arrival of the original, a copy of any such work, and at a 
price not exceeding one or two shillings. The consequence has been, that tens of thou- 
sands of such issues have been made, and a new work scattered from one shore of this 
continent to the other, almost as soon as the intelligence of its appearance in England has 
reached us! These newspaper editions of trashy works are quite good enough, but for 
valuable standard works to appear in such miserable dress, taxes our patience beyond 
endurance! This, however, is a natural result of the present unrestricted system of re- 
print. Every one who can command type and paper is at liberty to print a new foreign 
work, and the strife is to issue it soonest, and thus forestall the market. Under these cir- 
cumstances, correctness, elegance and taste in the appearance of the book are lost sight 
of; and, for our own part, we had rather not read a good work at all, than read it from flimsy 
paper and small crowded types ‘To all this it may be replied that the public good is not 
to be sacrificed to taste and appearance. Very true, we grant—nor need it be. If an in- 
ternational copy-right law were passed, some responsible house in this country would 
alone possess the power or right to issue a foreign book, and they would, of course, bring 
it out with all possible despatch, consistent with correct and neatness ; and so far 
from putting it at a price beyond the reach of the majority of readers—which some oppo- 
nents of the proposed law seem to regard as so certain—the dictates of common sense 
would teach them to make the cost as reasonable as possible, to secure large and rapid 
sales. 

But we are digressing too far. The newspaper editions of books having become ex- 
ceedingly popular from their excessive cheapness, the regular publishers have been 
compelled to follow suit, or stop their presses while the mania shall prevail. They have 
chosen the former alternative, and among them the Harpers are taking the lead. They 
have re-printed all the Bulwer novels—(an enterprise for which we cannot commend 
them !)—at a cost of twenty-five cents each, and are now producing late popular fictions at 
the mere song of one shilling. Most of these works are dear even at these prices, and 
one of the very worst features of this extraordinary competition is the flooding of the 
land with worse than useless books! This state of things, however, is not healthful and 
cannot long continue. 
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The work which we have announced at the head of this article is published in semi- 
monthly parts. Nearly half of it has appeared, and the series will be completed by the 
early autumn. Each Part contains about one hundred and fifty pages, printed in double 
columns from clear type and on fair, white paper, and any one who would desire such a 
work issued at a cheaper rate—does not deserve to have the privilege of reading at all. 
Our objection is that it is positively too cheap for the interests of all concerned. 

Mr. Alison’s work is the result of long, careful and laboriou# investigation in the field 
to which it is devoted. He has performed his great and responsible task with extraordi- 
nary skill and fidelity. It is not to be expected that a work of such a nature and of such 
magnitude, is free from blemishes, either in its spirit or its style, but its blemishes are 
few indeed, compared with its innumerable excellencies. 

Mr. Alison is a bold and independent writer. His mind is evidently large and gene- 
rous, and he has an earnest love for his labor. His style is eminently graphic and flow- 
ing. The reader is at once interested in the subject, and follows the author with delight 
and confidence. The work embraces a period of twenty-six years, the most eventful in 
the history of modern Europe. The causes of the French Revolution are minutely scan- 
ned, and its progress through its various and exciting stages delineated with a master’s 
skill. The picture of Reign of Terror is drawn with wonderful skill and power, and 
the imagination of the reader is led captive, until he seems to be actually moving spell- 
bound amid those scenes of blood and horror, while the fearful drama is reénacted 
around him. 

The following passages, selected at random, depicting some of the dreadful measures 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, will serve to give our readers some general idea of the 
style apd power of the author. 

“The Revolutionary Tribunal, established under such auspices, was not slow in con- 
summating the work of destruction. ‘Convinced as we are,’ said Collot d’Herbois, ‘that 
there is not an innocent soul in the whole city but such as was loaded with chains by 
the enemies of the people, we are steeled against every sentiment of mercy; we are re- 
solved that the blood of the patriots shall be revenged in a manner at once prompt and 
terrible. The decree of the convention for the destruction of Lyons has been passed, but 
hardly any thing has been done for its execution. The work of demolition goes on too 
slowly ; more rapid destruction is required by Republican impatience. The explosion of 
the mine, or the ravages of fire, can alone express its omnipotence ; its will can admit of 
no control like the mandate of tyrants; it should resemble the lightning of heaven.’ 
‘We must annihilate at once the enemies of the Republic ; that mode of revenging the 
outraged sovereignty of the people will be infinitely more appalling than the trifling and 
insufficient work of the guillotine. Often twenty wretches on the same day have under- 
gone punishment, but my impatience is insatiable till all the conspirators have disap- 
peared ; popular vengeance calls for the destruction of our whole enemies at one blow : 
we are preparing the thunder.’ 

“In pursuance of these principles orders were given to the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
redouble their exertions. ‘We are dying of fatigue,’ said the judges and executioner to 
Collot d’Herbois. ‘Republicans,’ said he, ‘the amount of your labors is nothing to 
mine ; burn with the same ardor as I for your country, and you will soon recover your 
strength. But the ferocity of their persecutors was disappointed by the heroism which 
most of these victims displayed in their last moments. Seated on the fatal chariots, they 
embraced each other with transports of enthusiasm, exclaiming 


‘ Mourir pour la patrie 
Est le sort le plus doux, 
Le plus digne d’envie.’ 


“ Many women watched for the hour when their husbands were to pass to execution, 
precipitated themselves upon the chariot, locked them in their arms, and voluntarily suf- 
fered death by their side. Daughters surrendered their honor to save their parent’s lives, 
but the monsters who violated them, adding treachery to crime, led them out to behold 
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the execution of the objects, for whom they had submitted to sacrifices worse than death 
itself. 

* Deeming the daily execution of fifteen or twenty such persons too tardy a display of 
Republican vengeance, Collot d’Herbois prepared a new and simultaneous mode of pun- 
ishment. Sixty captives of both sexes were led out together, tightly bound in a file, to 
the Place du Brotteaux; they were arranged in two files, with a deep ditch on each side 
which was to be their place of sepulchre, while gendarmes, with uplifted sabres, threat- 
ened with instant death whoever moved from the position in which they stood. At the 
extremity of the file two cannon, loaded with grape, were so placed as to enfilade the 
whole. The wretched victims beheld with firmness the awful preparations, and con- 
tinued singing the patriotic hymns of the Lyonese till the signal was given and the guns 
were digcharged. Few were so fortunate as to obtain death at the first fire ; the greater 
part were merely mutilated, and fell uttering piercing cries, and beseeching the soldiers 
to put a period to their sufferings. Broken limbs torn off by the shot, were scattered in 
every direction, while the blood flowed in torrents into the ditches on either side of the 
line. A second and a third discharge were insufficient to complete the work of destruc- 
tion, till at length the gendarmerie, unable to witness such protracted sufferings, rushed 
in and despatched the survivors with their sabres. The bodies were collected and thrown 
into the Rhine.” 

We earnestly advise the readers of onr pages to possess themselves of the Harpers’ 
correct and beautiful edition of this truly profound and magnificent work. It is within 
the reach of the poorest man, and the rich will find it not unworthy a place in their ele- 
gant libraries. 


Porms, by Ropert M. Cuariron, and Tuomas J. Cuariton, M. D. With an Ap- 
pendix containing the Eulogy on Docror Cummine, and a Historical Lecture on 
SERGEANT JaspeR, by Rosert M. Cuariton. Second Edition, with Alterations 
and Additions. One vol. 12mo. pp. 236. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Company. 


In our last we announced the appearance of this volume, and hinted that we should 
give itan early notice. Upon that hint we proceed. A volume of poetry emanating 
from the South, and particularly from our own State, is as yet enough of a novelty to 
engage attention, and, apart from its absolute merits, would warrant us in more than a 
passing remark. The admirers of the poetry of Judge CuaRL TON are by no means few, 
and knowing how slowly—even if surely—a new book finds its way to hundreds of our 
readers, we shall draw upon the pages of this one, for their gratification. 

The volume before us is the “ second edition with alterations and additions.”’ It con- 
tains, besides the earlier and later productions of the Hon. R. M. Charlton, about twenty 
brief poems from the pen of the late Doctor Tuomas J. Cuaruton, who “died in Sep- 
tember, 1835, a victim to his professional zeal, at the age of twenty-nine.” To these we 
shall make reference again. 

Judge CHARLTON cultivates poetry, for its own sake. An ardent admirer of the 
“ divine art,” he devotes a portion of his leisure, in the intervals of professional duties— 
ever onerous and oftentimes exacting in their nature—to poetical composition, and in the 
volume before us we have the pleasing results of his recreation. He finds, we doubt 
not, that “pleasure in poetic pains” of which one has somewhere sung, or we should 
not see him seeking relief from legal toils on the rugged steeps of the towering Par- 
nassus. He has gracefully apologized for publishing this volume, in his brief but ex- 
pressive motto, “ Semel insanirimus omnis!” If we allow the plea in his own case, we 
must at least be permitted to add, that “there is method in his madness,” and its 
“ phrenzy” will ever be a source of gratification to the reading public. 

We shall not enter upon the invidious and unnecessary task of weighing the poetical 
genius and talent of our author, by any standard which may have been set up by the 
critics. He is honorably entitled toa name and place among American Poets, and if he 
should never produce any thing finer than several of his lyrics in the volume now pub- 
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lished, his reputation as a true poet will remain undisputed. The poems of Judge 
CHARLTON are evidently written with a ready pen. There is but little labor bestowed 
upon them. This habit of composition is in some respects, perhaps, prejudicial to the 
style of the poet, but it certainly preserves and promotes the naturalness—the spon- 
taneity of his verse, and thus gives him the more ready and complete command of the 
hearts of his readers; and true poetry, we apprehend, has quite as much to do with the 
heart, as with the taste or judgment of the reader. 

The longest poem in the volume, is one which was delivered before the South Carolina 
Academy of Art and Design, at one of its annual festivals. It is not, we think—as indeed 
is seldom the case with the longest poem of an author—the best piece of the volume. 
To some of the lyrics belongs the palm of chief excellence. The manner of this poem 
is discursive—its themes various. We think it is a characteristic of Judge CuaRLTon’s 
muse, that she yields readily and impulsively to the power of suggestion, and weaves 
into one graceful whole, many thoughts which, though not immediately belonging to the 
subject he has chosen, yet serve to illustrate its parts, and blend with them to the fullest 
harmony of effect. This anniversary poem is chaste and beautiful throughout, seldom 
rising, perhaps, to sublimity of conception, but as seldom falling into insipidity or tame- 
ness. Its versification is correct and singularly harmonious, and this may be said of 
almost all the poems in the volume. We subjoin a closing passage, which will serve as 
a specimen of the whole, and exhibit, moreover, that beautiful vein of moral instruction 
which pervades most of his poems. 


Life! O, what thoughts within our troubled brain, 
That word can conjure up, for joy or pain! 
Behold the glittering dew-drop ou the leaf, 
Bright with the kisses of a thousand rays, 
Nature’s sweet tear! and, even, in her grief, 
Some joys she scatters o’er earth’s checkered ways. 
No painter’s canvass can that drop portray ; 

Art strives in vain such colors to infuse, 

As nature pictures, with her own bright ray 
Upon the freshness of her morning dews. 

A summer cloud hath passed across the sun ; 
Zephyr hath breathed above that flowery plain ; 
And when we turn to gaze once more upon 

That beauteous dew-drop, all our search is vain! 
See, stretched in slumber on the verdant lawn, 
The graceful figure of the gentle fawn— 

A pure and guileless being ; one whose life, 
Hath never known of bloodshed or of strife ; 
Surely, no fear could make this fond one stray 
From this clear stream and verdant lawn away. 
A ae ye weight hath dropped upon the tide, 

A leaf hath fallen rustling by its side; 

See, they have scared the slumbers of that fawn, 
That sound, that leaf has roused it; it is gone! 
Alas, alas! man is that verdant lawn, 

And lifé that dew-drop—life that timid fawn! 


There is a depth and fervency of feeling about the poetry of Judge Cuar.ton, which 
cannot fail to strike and charm the reader. We are of those who estimate poetry by its 
influence upon the heart. How much of the father is breathed in the following stanzas 
from a poem written, we pr , to com ate the death of his first born child! 





O life all thy freshness and greenness are o'er, 
Thy joys and thy pleasures will glad me no more ; 
My heart has a chasm that they cannot close, 

My spirit is sad with its sorrows and woes ; 

My lost one, my lost one! I would I were free, 

I would I were laid in earth’s bosom with thee’ 


* * . 7 * 


O blessed Redeemer! thy hand struck the blow, 
From out of the bitter make sweetness to flow, 
Like a torrent of mercy, O Gop! let it roll, 

Till it wash, and forever, the guilt from my soul— 
Then welcome the moment that setteth me free, 
And brings me, my darling, to glory and thee! 


46 
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My lost one! my lost one! in morn’s happy hour, 

In the brightness of noon, and when eve’s shadows lower, 
Thy beauty shall live iv this bosom of mine, 

Thy memory round every fibre entwine, 

Undying, unfading thine image shall be, 

Till my form, like my heart, shall be buried with thee! 


We find among the “additions” to this volume, the beautiful and much admired poem 
contributed, a year since, to the pages of our beloved Maca—* Let the Banner men 
Advance.” ‘There are also, the Murderer’s Death Bed—a spirited and thrilling produc- 
tion, the Death of Jasper, Only One Night at Sea, etc. 

We shall offer no apology for extracting bodily the beautiful poem entitled “The 
Death of Jasper, embodying, as it does, in the sweet simplicity of the ballad, the deeds 
of one whose name and memory ought to be better known and cherished among the 
sons and daughters of our sunny clime. 





THE DEATH OF JASPER. 


A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


"Twas amidst a sc8ne of blood, 
On a bright autumnal day, 
When misiortune like a flood, 
Swept our fairest hopes away ; 
’T was on Savannah’s plain, 
On the spot we love so well, 
Amid the heaps of galiant slain 
That the daring Jasper fell ' 


u. 


He had borne him in the fight, 
Like a soldier in his prime ; 
Like a bold and stalwart knight, 
Of the glorious, olden time ; 
And unharmed by sabre blow, 
And untouched by leaden ball, 
He had battled with the foe, 
Till he heard the trumpet’s call. 


But he turned him at the sound, 
For he knew the strife was o’er, 
That in vain on Freedom's ground, 
Had her children shed their gore; 
So he slowly turned away, j 
With the remnant of the band, | 
Who, amid the bloudy fray, | 
Had escaped the foeman's hand. | 


1v. 

But his banner caught his eye, 

As it trailed upow the dust, 
And he saw his comrade die, 

Ere he yielded up his trust; 
“To the rescue!” loud he cried, | 

“To the rescue, gallant men!” ' 
And he dashed into the tide 

Of the buattle-stream again. 


v. 


And then fierce the contest rose, 
O’er its field of broidered gold, 
And the blood of friends and foes, 
Stained alike its silken fold ; 
But unheeding wound and blow, 
He has snatch’d it midst the strife, 
He has borue that flag away, 
But its ransom is his life! 


vi. 
“ To my father take my sword,” 
‘Thus the dying hero said, 
“Tell him that my lutest word, 
Was a bleesing on his bead ; 
That when death had seized my frame, 
And uplifted was his dart, 
That | ne’er forgot the name, 
That was dearest to my heart! 


Vil. 


“ And tell her whose favor gave 
This fair banner to our band, 
That I died its folds to save, 
From thd foe’s polluting hand ; 
And let all my comrades hear 
When my form lies cold in death, 
That their friend remained sincere, 
To his last expiring breath.” 


Vill. 


It was thus that Jasper fell, 
*Neath that bright autumnal sky; 
Has a stone been reared to tell 
Where he laid him down to die? 
To the rescue, spirits bold! 
To the rescue, gallant men! 
Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again ! 


There is often a vein of playful humor in the prose-writings of Judge Cuar.ton, which 
occasionally exhibits itself in his verse. His well-known poem, “'The State vs. Henry 
Day,” is an instance. The following hit at Phrenology in the poem first noticed, will be 
relished by many— 


What need of juror now, I ask— 
Of sage and hoary judges? 

Why put their wisdom to such task 
When all their skill but fudge is? 

Should fifty thousand men declare 
‘l hey saw the crime committed, 

If the destructive bump’s not there, 


Would sentence be permitted? 
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We read in travels of a bird, 
In deserts wide a ranger, 

Who when pursued, but hides his head, 
And heeds not of the danger ; 

We all may learn, though we deride, 
A lesson by attending ; 

What need we fear, if we can hide, 
The head of our offending ? 


Thou bony mirror of the mind, 
Its virtues and its vices, 
lown in thy reflective power, 
There's something that entices; 
The world may now no longer dread, 
Each knave that strives to trick it, 
Since we may read on every head, 
Dame Nature’s moral ticket! 


We should be glad to give further extracts, but our limits forbid; and we take leave of 
the poems of Rosert M. Cuar.ron, earnestly hoping that he will find much leisure to 
increase his contributions to our scanty store of Southern Song, and thus to increase the 
obligations of every lover of poetry, to his chaste and instructive muse. 

The Poems of his lamented brother contained in this volume before us, are, it would 
seem, but a few, and those, perhaps, the less elaborate specimens of his gift in poetry. 
We deeply regret that more, indeed all of them, are not preserved, for the few we have 
certainly indicate a soul attuned to song—a vigorous intellect and a thoughtful heart. 
We present the following impressive lesson, which we have selected at random, and 
which hardly ranks in poetic merit with several others. 


DEATH. 


There is a thought which steals among 
The brightest joys of earth, 

That chills the festive voice of song, 
Aad blights the hours of mirth. 


There is a thought when wealth and fame 
Sound sweetest to the ear, 

A bitter thought, a dreaded name, 
We shun, but needs must hear. 


There is a thought when lovers’ sighs 
Breathe from the constant heart, 

A raokling thought that never flies, 
But says ‘ e’en love must part.” 


It changes ne’er through changing life ; 
It dwells with fleeting breath ; 

The end of love, of bate, of strife, 
Fame, power, or wealth, is death ! 


Doctor CHARLTON passed away from earth in the vigor and greenness of his life, and 
thus realized, in a striking manner, the wish of his heart, as breathed in the following 
lines : 


He who decays in youthful prime, 
Dies like the rose of May ; 

Ere touched by fell, destroying Time, 
It withering, fades away. 

Not like the rose of autumn, chill, 
Deserted, lone and pale, 

Which, cliuging to existence still, 
Droops in the cheerless vale, 


Thus may it be my lot to part 
From life, ere cares and guile 
Have changed the impulse of my heart, 
Aod made me wear the smile, 
Feigning a joy that is not felt, 
And telling vows, forsooth, 
That in the breast have never dwelt, 
Beyond our happy youth. 
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The “ Appendix” of this elegant volume contains two Addresses by the Hon. R. M. 
CHARLTON, the one a eulogy on the late Docror Cummine of Savannah, and the other 
a lecture on the Life of Sergeant Jasper, delivered before the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety. The latter is one of those brief and eloquent memoirs which are as honorable to 
the author and the subject as the most extended biography could be. It is a tribute 
worthily paid to one of the brave spirits that were quenched in the strife of our Revolu- 
tion, and if it is the only monument ever raised to commemorate the deeds of the daring 
JasPER, it will avail, better perchance, than brass or marble, to snatch his name from 
oblivion, and to preserve his memory from decay. 

We hesitate not to say, in closing, that this volume ought to be a favorite with southern 
readers especially, as it contains some of almost the first fruits of poetry among us. The 
South should love and honor those who venture to strike the harp within her borders ; 
they should love them for their noble purpose—how much more for their zealous effort, 
and their proud success. Georgia will yet gather glory from her bards. There are 
among us those who are wreathing laurels for their brows, and accumulating honor for 
their country. 


Tue Wonpers oF THE WoRLD, ini Nature, Art, and Mind, comprising a complete Li- 
brary of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Illustrated with several hundred En- 
gravings. Carefully compiled from the best and latest sources by Robert Sears. One 
vol. 8yo. pp. 528. New-York: Robert Sears. Georgia: William Richards. 


WE received and acknowledged this beautiful and attractive book two or three months 
since, but have not had leisure hitherto, to give it that extended notice which its merits 
demand. The majority of the books which are published at the present day aim at the 
gratification of the-fancy, or perhaps the passién of the reader. The useful is almost lost 
sight of. It is, therefore, pleasant to see a book which aims to impart useful knowledge, 
to excite a proper curiosity, or rather desire, in the young to know and understand the 
works and operations around them in the great world of Nature and Art. Such a book 
is the one under notice. It is of the same size, and got up in the’same elegant style, as 
the exquisite volume of Bible Biography, which seems rapidly fulfilling the predictions 
of the press on its first appearance, that it would “require tens of thousands of copies to 
meet the demand.” 

The Wonders of the World, like al] the books of its indefatigable proprietor, is a care- 
ful and valuable compilation from a vast number of sources not generally accessible to 
the reader. It embraces the two great worlds of Nature and Art, and presents descrip- 
tions—accompanied by correct pictorial representations—of Cataracts and Volcanoes, 
Caverns and Earthquakes, Atmospheric Phenomena, The Animal and Vegetable King- 
doms, Cities, Customs, etc. etc., constituting, in short, a complete and extensive Museum 
of Curiosities. 

It contains, we believe, more than five hundred engravings, some of which are exqui- 
site specimens of art. The frontispiece is a capital and finely executed view of Niagara 
Falls. The pictorial title-page is a beautiful affair. The work is admirably adapted to 
rivet the attention of the youthful mind—even if it be by habit careless—and to create a 
thirst for knowledge. In speaking thus of its fitness for youth, we do not mean to convey 
the idea that it is unsuitable forage. On the contrary, it is the very book to interest a 
complete family circle—from the father to the lisping child. 

* The work is got up in a very tasteful binding, elegantly gilt, and its price is but two 
dollars and fifty cents. This volume, together with its companion the beautiful Bible 
Biography, should certainly be found in every house throughout our land. 
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Sears’ New Montuty Famity Macazine. Edited and Published by Robert Sears of 
New-York, and William Richards of Georgia. 


WE hail with unaffected pleasure this new candidate for public favor, and shall offer 
no apology for giving it such a notice as we honestly believe it merits. It was originated 
in New-York, by the indefatigable Rosert Sears, whose books are known and read 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico! Anti- 
cipating its immense value and popularity, the publisher of our Magazine, desirous of 
securing for it a vast Southern circulation, entered into an arrangement with Mr. Sears, 
by which he has become an associate editor and publisher of the work. It is, therefore, 
to be issued simultaneously at New-York and Penfield, and before us, at this time, are 
the numbérs for January, February and March, of the Penfield edition. 

The work is in the royal octavo form, printed from beautiful and large type on fine white 
paper. Every number contains upwards of 40 pages, and of twenty engravings. It isa 
rival in appearance and interest of the great London Penny Magazine in its palmiest 
days. It is indeed a rich repository of valuable stores, which but for this cheap and 
beautiful medium must have remained inaccessible to the great mass of readers. It 
must and will, we cannot doubt, fiad its way into thousands of families, and receive a 
hearty welcome from every individual whose taste is not already vitiated by the many 
frivolous Magazines of fashion and romance which are circulated so widely among us. 
We have never seen—we speak with the utmost deliberation and sincerity—we have 
never seen any work so well calculated to afford entertainment and: instruction to all 
classes. It is neither too gay for the grave, nor too grave for the gay. It is neither too 
common-place for the critic, nor too critical for the common reader. While every person 
of plain understanding will find it adapted to enlarge his mind, and improve his taste, 
men of the most profound erudition will find themselves amply repaid for the moments 
of leisure they devote to its pages. 

Let us glance at a number—hastily, however. First, there is a popular sketch of the 
life of Cowper, with exquisite engravings, then follows a spirited and graphic sketch of 
“Christian Missions and their Influence on Civilization,” with several fine illustrations ; 
“ Rural Funerals,” with plates ; “ Balbec ;” “ The Sea-Coast of Palestine ;” “ Malta ;” 
“ Natural History ;” “ Caravans ;” “A Day at a Tobacco Manufactory ;” all of which are 
pictorially embellished. Besides these there are choice poems, and briefer prose sketches 
on important subjects, Philosophical Facts, etc. We subjoin the following amusing and 
interesting table of 


MODES OF SALUTATION. 


Greenlanders have none, and laugh at the idea of one person being inferior to another. 
Islanders near the Philippines take a person’s hand or foot, and rub it over their face. 
Laplanders apply their noses strongly against the person they salute. 

In Gow Guinea, they place leaves upon the heads of those they salute. 

In the Straits of the Sound, they raise the left foot of the person saluted, pass it gently 
over the right leg, and thence over the face. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines bend very low, placing their hands on their cheeks, 
and raise one foot in the air, with the knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties it about him, so as to leave his friend 
almost naked. 

The Japanese take off a slipper, and the people of Arracan, their sandals, in the street, 
and their stockings, in the house, when they salute. 

Two Negro Kings on the Coast of Africa, salute by snapping the middle finger three 
times. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they would show a particular attachment, open a 
vein, and present the blood to their friend as a beverage. 

If the Chinese meet, after a long separation, they fall on their knees, bend their face 
to the earth two or three times, and use many other affected modes. They have also a 
kind of ritual, or “ Academy of Compliments,” by which they regulate the number of 
bows, genuflexions, and words to be sppken upon any occasion. Ambassadors practise 
these ceremonies forty days before they appear at court. 

In Otaheite, they rub their noses together. 
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The Dutch, who are considered as great eaters, have a morning salutation, common 
amongst all ranks, “ Smaakelyk eeten.” “ May you eat a heartydinner.” Another is, 
“Hoe vaart a awe?” “How do you sail?” adopted, no doubt, in the early periods of 
the republic, when they were all navigators and fishermen. 

The usual salutation at Cairo is, “ How do you sweat?” a dry hot skin being a sure in- 
dication of a destructive ephemeral fever. 

Some author has observed, in contrasting the haughty Spaniard with the frivolous 
Frenchman, that the proud, steady gait and inflexible solemnity of the former, were ex- 

in his mode of salutation, ‘Como esta?’ “ How do you stand ?” whilst the 
“ Comment vous portez-vous ?” “ How do you carry yourself?’ was equally expressive 
of the gay motion and incessant action of the latter. 

The common salutation in the southern provinces of China, amongst the lower orders, 
is, * Yafan ?” “ Have you eaten your rice ?” 

In Africa, a young woman, an intended bride, brought a little water in a calabash, and 
kneeling down before her lover, desired him to wash his hands ; when he had done this, 
the girl, with a tear of joy sparkling in her eyes, drank the water; this was considered 
as the greatest proof she could give of her fidelity and attachment. 


Before we conclude this article, let us earnestly recommend to our every reader, 
young or old, to secure a perusal of this work. It is very, very low. ONLY Two DOL- 
LARS A YEAR, when paid in advance. We expect that subscriptions will be poured in by 
hundreds. Our state alone ought to demand Five THOUSAND copies! Our publisher 
will supply it—together with our Magazine—for six DoLLaRs. Send in your names—fast 
friends ! 
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Aprit. Who among earth’s millions will not rejoice in the return of the Spring—the 
season of beauty, of freshness, of delight? There is a world of music in the very name. 
At its mention the pulses play with a fresh impulse, the step grows more elastic, and 
every feeling answers to the joyousness of the external world. There is, indeed, a 
mysterious power in the seasons to touch the harp strings of the human heart, and bring 
forth accordant symphonies. And Spring, the bright, the gay, the flower-crowned 
maiden, with a step all grace, an eye all light, and a smile all loveliness, comes and 
plays upon that wonderful instrument, until we forget our cares and sorrows, and yield 
ourselves to the irresistible tide of new and delicious emotions her melodies start into 
life ! 

How glorious is the resurrection of Nature ftom the gloom of Winter’s grave! From 
the dark chambers of their long repose a thousand forms spring suddenly in renewed 
and enchanting beauty ! 

The Great Artist is exhibiting another magnificent picture for the admiration of the 
world. The vast canvass of Nature is spread out before our gaze, and lo! the hills and 
valleys, the glades and forests, the coppices and meadows, are kindling into warmth and 
beauty beneath the touches of the Omnipotent pencil. How rich, how varied, how in- 
imitable the colors! How inapproachable the skill, and power, and judgment, displayed 
in the distribution of the lights and shadows! How grand—how godlike the effect ! 


AN APRIL SONNET. 


Now April cometh with her smiles and tears, 
Fair, fickle daughter of the Queenly Spring ; 
And recreant were the bard who would not sing 
How like a dream of leauty she appears! 
Not me that recreant bard, but rather mine 
Be it to offer tribute at her shrine, 
Which, though in simple words and few expressed, 
May speak the joy that kindles in my breast— 
To feel again the blessed balmy air, 
To hear the music-tide of birds roll on; 
To see the earth her gay apparel don, 
And flowers, sweet flowers, upspringing every where. 
Oh April! lovely in thy smiles—nor less 
In thy sweet tears—thou art a fount of happiness! 


CuassicaL RecrEaTIons.—About a year since an elegant and curious volume issued 
from the Cambridge Press in England, bearing the title—Arundines Cami. It is a col- 
lection of metrical translations, into classic Greek and Latin, of many of the most popu- 
lar poems, lyrics, nursery songs, epitaphs, etc. It was edited by Mr. Drury, a gentle- 
man of high and distinguished classical attainments, and embraces, besides his own 
translations, many others from the pens of some of the most eminent scholars in Eng- 
land, among whom are Professor Porson, Bishop Butler, Archdeacon Wrangham, Mr. 
Hodgson, Doctor Hawtrey, and others. Many of the translations are exquisitely done, 
preserving, in clasgic Latin or Attic Greek, the sweet simplicity of the ballad, the grace 
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and feeling of the lyrje, the point and spirit of a poetical jeu d’esprit. We remember 
somewhere to have seen a paragraph concerning this volume, headed, by some sapient 
and ultra utilitarian editor, “ Waste of Genius and Talent.” Now, we are entirely at a 
loss to discover any such waste. Such an idea is well refuted in the following words of 
an English reviewer : 


“ Tf scholarship be in itself a gift and privilege of the highest value, we know nothing 
which contributes so powerfully to this end—nothing which promotes this part of the 
esthetic cultivation of the mind, so much as composition in the learned languages; and 
since experience shows, that in the season of youthful imaginativeness, where one boy 
will labor to write well in prose, many will be ambitious of trying their strength in 
verse, this form of composition will always awaken the most earnest emulation, and 
call forth the powers of the ripening understanding. It is invaluable, considered merely 
as a key to the Jearned languages, as enabling us to understand and feel all the nicer 
shades of meaning and expression, the delicate turns of thought, the curious felicity and 
harmony of compositions—the writers of which studied numbers even in prose, and in 
verse are full of the finest metrical artifices, the liquid flow, the solemn pause, the alter- 
nating strength and softness.” 7 


It is certainly a novel, but not less delightful spectacle, to see the great men, the 
learned and reverend of our father land, turning aside awhile from their usual graver 
pursuits, to invest the strains we loved in the nursery and others which we admire in 
our riper years, with a pure and oftentimes majestic garb of olden language ; and if 
some of their subjects are apparently puerile, we welcome them “for a’ that.” They 
charm us back to the days of our boyhood, and to the delights of our academic life. 

We cannot give copious extracts, but we are sure our readers will enjoy the few we 
shall make. These will be of the briefer specimens, and we begin with Thomas 
Moore’s charming song, “ Oh! ever thus.” It is done into Latin by Mr. Drury : 


“ Ob ever thus from childhood’s hour, | “Sic mihi de teneris spes infeliciter annis 


I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 

But ‘twas the first to fade away ; 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But a it came to know me well 

And love me, it was sure to die.” 


i 


Et vota et cupide preteriere preces! 
Arbusta in syivis, in aprico floscules horto— 
Sub manibus pereunt omnia pulchra meis. 
Si forte effusi mirantem fulgur ocelli 
Jam me surpuerat cara capella mihi, 
Cum sciret vocem, peteret mea basia, mecum, 
Luderet—ad certam mittitur iHa necem.” 


Here is a chaste version of Coleridge’s admired epitaph, translated by Donne : 


“ Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 


“ Ante malum quam te culpa maculaverat, ante 


Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom there ‘” 


Quam poterat primum carpere cura decus, 
In celos gemmam leni mors transtulit ictu, 


Inque suo jussit sese aperire solo.” 


From the humorous department—in which are included many of the precious morceauxr 
of Gammer Gurton !—we will present a few specimens. Professor Porson thus renders 
the “Three Children Sliding on the Ice,” into Greek, “ every word of which, (says a 
critic,) and idiomatic turn is purely Attic, and yet every thought and image of the nursery 
rhyme is represented with perfect accuracy.” 





“ Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer's day, 
It so fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


“ Now had those children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
They had not all been drowned. 


“ You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you will bave them safe ab: 
y keep them safe at home.” 


Xpveraddomixrous rpirrvyor Képoe pods 
"Qoa Bépors Waipovres cirapoots xosi, 
Awaits Exirrov, d:adh rinrew gidet, 
“Anavres elr’ Epevyov bt dedetppévor. 


“AYN Eerep iicav éyxexderopévor woyXors, 
*H roclv ddoBdvovres év Enpw n&deo, 
Xovedy dv h0ér\noa reprdéc0a craduar, 
Ei ph pépos re rév viww iodfero. 

"ADN’ & roxets, boos piv dvra rvyyéver, 
"Ocors di ph, Bracripar’ tvréxvov cropas, 
“Hy ciruxeis cdynobe ris Ovpag’ ddods 
Tots maiciv, ed opas év dépors pvdAdovers, 
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Bishop Butler gives us, in the same erudite dress, “ The Manof Thessaly,” but we 
must not quote it. We add, however, one or two trifles in Latin. The first is that 
amusing and wonderful rhapsody—* High diddle, diddle !” 


“High diddle, diddle! “Hei didulum! atque iterum didulum! 
The cat and the fiddle, Felisque, Fidisque! 


The cow jumped over the moon ; Vacca super Lune cornua prosiluit ; 
The little dog laughed Nescio - catulus risit dulcedine lud , 


To see such sport, Abstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga.” 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


The next is the well-known “ Little Bo-peep.” 


“Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, | “Parva vagabundos Bopepia perditit agnos, 
And does not know where to find them ; | Nescia secreti quo latuere loci ; 
Let them alone, and they’llsoou come home, | Bellula,eant, abeant; add pascua nota redibunt, 
And bring their tails behind them.” | Et, reduces, caucas post sua terga gerent.” 


Tue Georcia Historica, Socrety.—This important and flourishing Association 
celebrated its fourth anniversary in February last at Savannah. It was our fortune to 
be present on that occasion. The annual oration was pronounced by the Hon. Mitchell 
King, of Charleston, before a very large and respectable auditory Indeed the galleries 
and other apartments of the theatre were thronged with the youth and beauty of the 
city, while the stage was crowded with the members of the Society and distinguished 
visiters. 

The oration of Mr. King set forth the qualifications and duties of the historian, and the 
high intellectual rank to which the successful writer of history attains. We may with 
propriety describe it as an elaborate, dignified and able address. It was characterized 

-less by rhetorical beauties, than by sterling thought and forcible expression. There 
were occasional passages of great interest—portraitures of eminent authors in the field 
of histoty, exhibiting their excellences and defects. 

The day was fine, and nothing was wanting to complete the effectiveness of the mili- 
tary escort, but a good band of musicians. The charm of music was needed. There 
was, it is true, a concert of drums and fifés, and as oné of the former was hallowed by 
its actual associations with “all the pomp, parade and circumstance of war” on the 
battle-ground of Eutaw, it is not impossible that its sharp, rattling tones, were softened 
to the ears of some into dulcet harmonies ! 

The Georgia Historical Society has not been long in existence, but it has not been idle 
the brief while. It has already published two large octavo volumes of “ Historical Col- 
lections,”’ an elaborate review of which, we observe in the last number of the Southern 
Quarterly. These volumes contain many important papers, selected from the numerous 
and ever accumulating documents in the archives of the Society. Of the importance of 
such an organization it is probably unnecessary to say any thing. Its vast benefits will 
be evidént, on the least reflection, to every intelligent mind. It is certainly a most 
admirable and indispensable auxiliary to the labors of the historian. We cordially con- 
gratulate the Society on their past successful efforts, and wish them a still greater harvest 
of matériel for perfecting the history of our State. 


Tue Mercer University.—Since our last number went to press, a sevére calamity 
has befallen this young and important Institution, in the destruction, by fire, of its prin- 
cipal collegiate edifice. There can be no doubt that the hand of malice has wrought 
this mischief, but as yet no sufficient clue exists to the discovery of the incendiary. 
Whoever he may be, his heart is a dark one, and his own unqniet spirit, we should think, 
would be a dreadful judge. 

The College is doubtless suffering from this calamity in the diminished number of her 
sons—and possibly also, from the derangement of her Board of Instruction, by the very 
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sudden and informal, withdrawal of its late President. We cannot believe, however, 
that this will impair the usefulness of the Institution, as there will be early and adequate 
steps taken to fill the vacancy with one whe will adorn and dignify the responsible 
office. The various Professors are all at their posts, laboring assiduously and efficiently 
for the good of the College. 

We bespeak, in behalf of this seat of learning, the cordial codperation of the friends 
of education in our State, and especially of the large and highly respectable denomina- 
tion under whose control it is placed. 





Tue Deatu or Tuomas W. Wuirte. 





Tue enterprising Editor and Proprietor of the Southern Literary Messenger has ceased 
from his labors. Death has claimed him as his victim, and he has gone to return no 
more. He died on the 19th of January, in the 55th year of his age. His career has 
been an honorable one, and his life marked by virtue and usefulness. Eight years ago 
he established the Messenger, and despite of adverse circumstances, succeeded in plac- 
ing it upon a footing, which few other magazines have attained in this country. We ex- 
tract the following brief tribute to his character from the modest obituary which appears 
in the last (February) Messenger : 


“ In the private relations of life, Mr. Wurre was as free from censure as falls to the 
lot of ordinary mortals. If he was at times irritable, it was more the imperfection of the 
physical than the moral man. His heart was kind, his friendship ever true and faithful, 
Hae his hand ‘ open as day to melting charity.’ . . . In the knowledge of the writer of 
this poor tribufe, charity, benevolence and philanthropy were among the beautiful cha- 
racteristics of the deceased. He was perfectly Saveng even to those whom he had 
just grounds to suppose had injured him, and if those who so truly forgive, are entitled 

y Divine promise to forgiveness: themselves, may we not hope every thing of our de- 
parted friend in that dread eternity to which he has been called ?” 


We knew and esteemed the deceased, and while it is a mournful duty to chronicle his 
death, it is a pleasant office to commemorate his virtues, and express our heartfelt sym- 
pathy with his bereaved family. Requiescat in pace. 


Doctor Stevens’ Lectures on THE History of GeorGia.—During a recent visit 
to Savannah, we were gratified in listening to the last of Doctor Stevens’ Course of 
Lectures in that city. We had heard much of the manner of the Lecturer, and of the 
powerful charm with which he invests the subjects of his discourses, and although we 
had indulged high expectations, we were certainly not in the least particular disap- 
pointed. 

In the Lecture alluded to he presented some admirable sketches of Georgians, who 
acted prominent parts in the Revolutionary struggle—Habersham, Jackson and others. 

The manner of Doctor Stevens as a Lecturer, is graceful and pleasing. His style is 
perspicuous, chaste, and sufficiently embellished. His descriptive power is happy ; and 
his themes possessing a deep interest of themselves, it is not surprising that his Lectures 
have been eminently popular. 

Our readers are probably aware that he has recently taken orders ‘in the Episcopal 
church, and is to commence his ministerial labors with a newly constituted church at 
Athens. Before this shall meet the public eye, he will, probably, have taken up his 
abode among us, and entered upon the discharge of his important duties. Most cordially 
shall we welcome him, and we have no doubt that, in saying this, we but embody the 
feelings of our whole community. May his coming among us be conducive to our best 
interests and our truest happiness ! 
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We cannot help adding that we hope Doctor Stevens will be invited and induced to 
deliver his Course of Lectures before our people, who will, doubtless, fully and gene- 
rously appreciate their value and excellence. 


ea a ee anes 


Montcomery Ha, ALa.—At the request of our Artist, we give place to the follow- 
ing postscript to a letter received from him during a late visit to Alabama. We have 
never been at Montgomery ourself, yet we think we may endorse his “ recommend,” 
both upon the strength of the opinions of others, and our implicit confidence in his criti- 
cal acumen in such matters. 

‘ “ Montgomery, Ala. 

“When your ‘ devil’s’ cries for ‘copy’ become importunate, oblige me by giving place 
to a mention of the excellent house at which | am sojourning. It is due to all parties— 
proprietors and travellers. The ‘Montgomery Hall’ is the hotel par excellence in this 
city. The building itself is the finest and largest in the place, and after journeying in 
the surrounding region, strikes me with agreeable surprise. This satisfaction is in- 
creased by its interior appointments. The four spacious parlors, ayoroprioted to the 
visiters, are such as Falstaff might have taken his ease in. Indeed, under the expe- 
rienced and watchful management of Mr. Washington Tilley, the establishment is well 
ordered throughout. Only one thing is wanting, which, for Mr. Tilley’s and the public 
good, I must mention. Nothing to the traveller is more important, or is regarded with 
such unsparing criticism, as his coffee. Now Mr. Tilley’s coffee is very questionable— 
it is. isper it to him, will you ? 

Your’s ever, 


” 


Tue Mapison Sprincs.—Ovur Next NumsBer.—It was our intention to have given in 
this number a beautiful picture of this fashionable and popular watering place, accom- 
panied by a descriptive sketch from one of the most popular writers in our State. The 
plate not being completed, however, and the present issue sufficiently embellished, we 
conceive, with its two beautiful original pictures, its appearance will be delayed until 
June, when it will be accompanied by a second view from that locality. These two 
plates, however, will be in addition to the regular illustration of that number, which we 
learn from the artist, is to be “a perfect gem of mountain scenery—the wild and roman- 
tic Falls of Slicking,” near the Table Rock in South Carolina. With this combination 
of beauties, our next number cannot fail to attract the admiration and gratify the taste of 
the lovers of Nature and Art in our sunny clime. We only ask of our friends their kind 
codperation and assistance in extending our circulation, and we pledge ourselves to make 
Orion more replete with beauties than any other work on this continent. Is it nothing, 
we ask, that it seeks and finds its embellishments among our own glorious hills—instead 
of those of other and distant lands? Our home first! is our motto. 


eee ee 


NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 
Tue SouTHERN QuaRTERLY Review. No. V. Jan., 1843. 


This is a good average number, containing ten papers, generally written with discrimi- 
nation and good sense. It strikes us, however, that the subjects are trite. They have 
mostly been exhausted, we may say, long since by the critics of both countries. There 
is a long and elaborate article on Dickens’ Notes, in which the reviewer falls into a very 
common error, that of taking a great deal of pains to prove that the object of his criticism 
is unworthy the attention of the reader or the critic, and, of course, by his own example, 
contradicting and defeating what he would assert. Moreover, we think it is a very un- 
generous critique ; not that we claim for Mr. Dickens’ book any great excellence or 
merit, but we are not prepared to endorse such a statement as the following : 
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“Upon the whole the work is a tissue of misrepresentations from beginning to end. 
It exhibits no fairness, no honesty, no fidelity.” 


There are certainty many parts of the “ American Notes” to which this sweeping de- 
nunciation is entirely inapplicable. It is quite enough to condemn a work justly—with- 
out writing wholesale libels upon it. Unfortunately, the spirit of criticism in the pre- 
sent age, tends ever to extremes. A reviewer takes up a book, with the intention either 
to praise or to censure, and accordingly finds a verdict of great excellence, or of un- 
mitigated trash. There are, of course, many honorable exceptions to this practice, but 
we cannot help thinking that the present system of reviewing books is radically defec- 
tive. We found, and doubtless every candid reader found, in Mr. Dickens’ “ Notes,” a 
great many good things and true, and beautiful, as well as exaggerations and some dis- 
graceful falsehoods—the latter written, we would fain hope, in the blindness of preju- 
dice, rather than in wilful malice, and we think he is entitled to stand in some degree of 
praise. 

But we are digressing too far. The review of the Historical Collections of the Georgia 
flistorical Society, is from the pen of Doctor Stevens, and we know of no one better 
vitted for the task he has performed. The “ Anglo-Eastern Empire” is an attractive 
paper. The article on “State Debts” will probably interest some readers more than it 
did us. ‘The review of the “ Works of Masillon”’ is written with a graphic pen. 

But our space will not allow us to particularize further. We trust the editors will 
spare no pains to secure sterling papers from the ablest writers of the South. Ifa 
Southern Review is to be sustained, it must be by the commanding character of its con- 
tributers. 


~ 


Tue Macnouia. March, 1843. 


This number is just at hand, and is filled as usual, with varied and attractive articles. 
The brief sketch, entitled “The Old Soldiers,” by Judge Longstreet, is, we think, one 
of his happiest efforts. ‘There is a pleasant Essay on “Gardening,” and several other 
agreeable miscellanies. 

But how is it that our able contemporary has suffered himself to be imposed on by 
some ambitious contributor? Or are we to imagine that he sometimes gives place to 
articles that are not original? We certainly read the story of “'The Bell of the Rock” 
years ago, in one of the annuals, we think, and as far as our recollection serves, word 
for word as it appears in the Magnolia. If it is an original translation [from the French] 
for that journal, as it purports to be, its similarity to the earlier translation, to which we 
allude, is a singular coincidence—very, and deserves a place among the curiosities of 
literature! How is it, Doctor—eh? 

The Editor’s table is well and richly filled—no small excellence in a monthly maga- 
zine. We observe that Mr. Pendleton makes an appeal—a very urgent one—to his old 
patrons, (subscribers rather, for their patronage is yet questionable !) to remit the amount 
they severally owe him. His claim is just, and we hope it will be promptly responded 
to. We trust our subscribers will not make it necessary for us to publish a dun, which 
they will remember we have not yet done ! 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 


Mesororamia anp Assyria, from the earliest ages to the present time, with Illustra- 
tions of their Natural History. By J. Baituiz Fraser, Ese. One vol. 12mo. pp. 
336. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


The late hour at which this and other volumes, from the indefatigable Harpers, have 
reached us, leaves us no time to notice their merits particularly. The one mentioned 
above is the one hundred and fifty-seventh number of their far-famed “ Family Library.” 
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: Iti is peculiarly neat and tasteful in its appearance, veut oon the glance we have given 
it, appears to be exceedingly interesting and attractive. The price of it—will our readers 
believe it—is but twenty-five cents! The entire serjes of the Library is in course of re- 
publication at the same low price for each volume. We cannot too warmly express our 
approbation of the whole collection. There is not one which does not possess intrinsic 
merit, and we may safely add, that the purchaser of books could not possibly, for the 
same amount, obtain a library of such varied interest and value. 





Forest Days: A Romance of Old Times. By G. P. R. James, author of “ Morley 
Ernstein,” ete. One vol. 8vo. pp. 145. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


A delightful volume is this; one of the very best of its able author’s productions. 
The lover of the historical romance will be charmed with its pages. We are really 
half-vexed with the price at which it is issued—one shilling ! We would rather give 
two or even three shillings for this edition, than sixpence for the newspaper copies. 


Tue Last or THE Barons. By Sir E. L. Butwer. One vol. pp. 226. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Here is another of the books which the great Cliff-street publishers are giving to the 
public. Mr. Bulwer’s last novel, beautifully printed, and all for eighteen-pence! This 
is said, by the admirers of the great novelist, to be a thrilling romance. The story is of 
the times of Warwick the King Maker, and the charm of historical incidents superadded 
to the usual attractions of Bulwer’s writings, must, we imagine, make the work unusually 
popular. This is No. 15 of their cheap series. 


Branpe’s Encycuopa#pra. Part Ill. Harper & Brothers. 


We have already given our opinion of the great value of this splendid and compre- 
hensive work. It is needless, therefore, to say more at this time, than that the reader 
can obtain it, most beautifully printed, in twelve parts, for Taree Dotuars. This is 
the age of cheap books, and the poor man should lay in an abundant store, for it cannot 
last forever. 


Montuty Caat with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS.—The title by which this 
portion of our editorial labors is designated, will become a misnomer, if such long periods 
intervene our communications as that which has elapsed since we last held thee—dear 
reader—by the button in familiar discourse, and it would be necessary to alter it to 
Quarterly Chat. But although three months have passed since we enjoyed the privilege 
we now again embrace—it is the first, as we hope it will be the last, occurrence of such 
omission. Protracted absence from home, and absorbing duties—not unconnected with 
the prosperity of our beloved Maca—have compelled us, reluctantly, to forego this plea- 
sant converse. . . . . . “Isit not delightful,” writes a cherished friend, “to hear 
again the voice of Spring? ? to behold once more the earth clad in greenness and beauty ? 
to go forth into the woods and listen to the choral music of the feathered songsters ? 
There is, to me, a joy in the spring time peculiarly its own. It is the joy of a new life— 
not only in Nature around me, but in my own heart and feelings.”” Who does not feel 
the truth and beauty of these few and simple words? Who does not partake, at this 
season of the springing leaf and opening flower, this consciousness of a renewed exist- 
ence? The aged feel young again, and youth goes back to boyhood. Does the reader 
remember the very beautiful lines of our correspondent Mary Lee, published a year 
ago, where she says— illustrating the very feeling of which we speak : 

“The Spring—the transient Spring, 
Would it could ever reign, 


Sure ’neath its pure and healthful play— 
I grow a child again.” 
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and again, where she asks 


‘LT wonder when my head grows white, 
And life’s a breaking string, 
If such a childhood of the heart— 
Will always come with Spring !” 


The dowry of Spring is, to us, the richest and rarest of all the gifts of the Seasons, be- 
cause, perhaps, it succeeds the gloom of Winter, and is enhanced by the contrast. Be 
that as it may, the Spring would certainly command our suffrage in case of a popular 
election for Queen of the Seasons. . . .. . . In reviewing the past year—the 
year we mean of Orron’s existence—and looking over the names of those who have 
been its stars—we are, without vanity, proud of the array which is presented, and the 
thought has just occurred to us—will they all again glitter in the bands of our Constella- 
tion during the second year of its rising—for with whatever brightness it may have, now 
and then, shone out, we are not unmindful that it is still obscured by the clouds which 
ever hang around the horizon of the literary firmament; and that it has yet long—we 
hope—to rise ere it shall reach the meridian! But to our question. Will all their names 
appear again in our pages? Alas! the very first which meets the eye gives us a nega- 
tive response. Mary E. Moraens, the accomplished author of “The British Partisan,” 
and other productions, is no more—Miss Moragné! She has knelt at the altar of Hymen, 
and her pen seems to have been laid aside—we hope not forever. Still further on we 
look. Ah! “The Wanderer,” where is he? Shall Echo alone give reply ?—and further 
still, and lo, another welcome name that we have given to the public eye for the last 
time. Maria GertruDE Ky Le is now Mrs. Buchanan—and most earnestly do we 
wish her health, and happiness, in her new relation. But has she forgotten us? or has 
she “hung her harp upon the willow?"” We cannot suppose the latter—for the willow 
grows not nigh the shrine of Hymen! We pause fora reply. These, we believe, are 
the only changes that have occurred in our circle. Death has not entered it, wide as it is. 
We hope often to record among our correspondents every other welcome name, with not 
afew yet unrevealed. . . . . . . Our “Drawer for Rejected Beams’ cannot re- 
ceive all the attention which we wish to give it this month. There are articles, however, 
the fate of which the authors may be anxious to ascertain, and we will give it a cursory 
glance. And first we haye—“ Lines to Maria.” These are positively inadmissible— 
though we would fain oblige and encourage the young author. But we put it to his com- 
mon sense if such stanzas as the two following, which we copy verbatim et literatim, from 
his ms., are worthy of a place in Onion! Why it would provoke our patron from his 
place in the sky—if we were to print them any where else than here! The first reads 
thus : 


“ Why is thy brow now overcast 
With so many anxious cares? 
Has any painful thing just past ? 
What fits thy soft, sweet eyes with tears?” 


And here is the last—so that we give “the head and [tail] of his offending!’ We do 
hope “ Maria” will not be angry with him—we are not! 


“Be not angry with thy lover, 
For being mindful of thee ever, 
*Bout thy dear self my thoughts shall hover, 
And never leave thee—no—never !” 


“'To Allegra Florence in Heaven” is a most unequal performance. It contains some 
stanzas of poetry, and occasionally verses of much beauty, but as a whole we are com- 
pelled to decline it. We shall take the liberty, however, of presenting a few extracts from 
the poem by way of dealing poetical justice tothe author. The following is the opening 
stanza, and one of the best : 

“When thy soft round form was lying, 


On the bed where thou wert sighing, 
I could not believe thee dying, 
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Till thy angel-soul had fled : 
For no sickness gave me wa’ 
Rosy health thy cheeks adorning, 
Till the Hope-destroying morning— 
When my precious child lay dead.” 


This is natural and poetical—but as an offset to it we give the fourth. 


“ Like some snow-white cloud just under 
Heaven, some breeze has torn asunder, 
Which discloses to our wonder— 

Far beyond, the tranquil skies ; 
Lay thy pale cold lids half closing, 
While on Death's cold arms reposing, 
Thy dear seraph-form seemed dozing 

On thy violet-colored eyes!” 


Here is a sad jumble of snow-white clouds “just under Heaven” (we should like to 
know whose topography the author follows!) tranquil skies, dozing seraphs, and violet- 
colored eyes. 

The meaning is very obscure with the author’s punctuation, but by making a parenthe- 
sis of the sixth and seventh lines we are enabled to discover it. Instead of the “seraph 
form dozing on thy violet-colored eyes,” as appears at first, it is “the pale, cold lids half 
closing” on them. The author should study perspicuity of style. 


“ Bathed in sunny dews, adorning 
One white lily bed, while scorning 
All the rest, however bright!” 


There is some obscurity even in this stanza. “All the rest’ what? All the rest of the 
lily beds—scortiing ? Is that it? The following comparison in the opening of the eighth 
stanza is decidedly bad—decidedly. It is. 


“ For as birds of the same feather 
On the earth will flock together 
So around thy Heaven.y FaTuer, 
They [angels) now gather there with thee!! 


Here the author has come the “ wicy warcy” on Napoleon’s “step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous” —and has stepped from the ridiculous in imagery—to the sublime in real- 
ity. Don’t do that again, Doctor! There is poetry and genuine feeling in the next 
stanza. 
“With my bowed head thus reclining 
On my hand, my heart repining, 
Shall} my salt tears, ever shining 
On my pale cheeks flow for thee: 
Bitter soul drops ever stealing 
From the fount of holy feeling, 
Deepest anguish now revealing— 
For thy loss, dear child, to me!” 


But what shall we say of the ensuing one? 


“ As an egg which broken, never 
Can be mended, but must ever 
Be the same crushed egg forever, 
So shall this dark heart of mine”—etc. 


Shade of Blair, what a figure of speech! An egg and a heart in the same category. 
With what intensity does the poet declare the important fact that a broken egg cannot 
be repaired! We learned the same truth theoretically, when we were five years old in 
the following parallel lines—we mean parallel to our authors—which were propounded 
as a riddle— 

sept oes taltearas, 


All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put humpty-dumpty together again!’ 


Humpty-dumpty, reader, is the Dutch or something else for an egg! We have handled 
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our author’s egg rather severely we qoutenn, but we have done it “more in sorrow than 
in anger’’ that he should have /aid it—on our table for judgment! If as we are disposed to 
think these oddities are an affectation of the writer—a studied quaintness—in other 
words a way of his, we must candidly inform him that his way is a most ridiculous and 
miserable one, and ought to be amended at once! 

We have done with this curious poem, and should not have noticed it as we have, but 
that we remembered the words of Mr. Benjamin, that 


“ honest critics should rebuke the boys, 
Who want to trifle with poetic toys.’’ 


We are engee the author, can do better, and make’ his contributions acceptable to 
us. . . . The “Rainbow at Sunrise,” ‘The Storm at Sea,” “ Mesmerism, a 
Humbug, i The Doleful Man,” “'The Maiden’s Wish,” “Thoughts on the Stars,” and 
“The Lay of the Pine Tree,” cannot appear. Shut the drawer,boy! ... . . Our 
esteemed correspondent who, in a private letter, apologizes for having sent us nothing 
“for the press” very recently, by pleading the scarcity of subjects for attractive compo- 
sition, and moreover of ideas upon the few subjects which may be chosen, reminds us of 
an exquisite morceau by that prince of punsters, Thomas Hood, where he laments the 
paucity of proper subjects for the pencil of the artist. He tells us—though, by the way, 
Hood is not a painter—that his canvass is ever before him—a blank, 

“An aching void that mars my rest 
W ith one eternal hint, 
For hke the little Goblin Page 
It still keeps crying ‘ Tint!’ 
And what to tint? Ay! there’s the rub, 
That plagues me all the while, 


As, Selkirk-like, I sit without 
A subject for my iste! 


: We acknowledge our indebtedness to our friend “ A. C. K.” fora valu- 
able wad acceptable paper—the first of a series. Will he oblige us further by sending 
the continuation as soon as possible? . . . . . . Let us again express our grateful 
obligations to “A. L. 8.” for her favors. . . ; We shall be very much grati- 
fied to hear soon from L. H. S.—H.C. C. and A. B. MB. soe ee PR Ae” 
do us the favor to reveal his incognito? . . . . . Among the articles on file’ for 
insertion, are the following—* The Philanthropic ‘Tendencies of Political Economy ;” 
“The Life and Philosophy of Socrates; “The Fulton Folly ;’ by the author of the 
“Trysting Rock ;” “The Smithville Soirée; “ American Art and Artists ;’ “ Fading 
Away ;”’ “Childhood and Sickness.” The following are under consideration : “ My First 
Courtship ;” “'To my First-born ;” “ Pencil Sketches of Living Poets ;” “Oh, bid me not 
Depart ;” “ The Spring ;” “The Old English Poets ;” “ Thy voice can charm my saddest 
hours ;” “Old Rosin the Bow done into Latin;” “Thoughts on Mesmerism ;” “The 
Progress of Science ;” “The Old Oak Tree ;” “'To Ellen ;” “A Sonnet to L. H. S.” and 
“Henry Vernon, a Sequel to Alice Seyton.” . . . . . . May you all be happy! 





